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PREFACE. 


OPPONENTs of our religion often find fault with 
the Christian motive. They think that we try 
to be good for what we can get. It is very 
difficult to make them understand that the true 
motive is that expressed by our Lord, ‘‘ My food 
is to do the will of Him that sent Me, and to 
_ finish His work.” Anything is useful that helps 
us to realize that His will is the expression of 
Heaven by things of Earth, for which purpose we 
are created to be instruments. And that is the 
object at which these pages aim. 

Large parts of chapter XVII were printed in the 
Student Movement, and are here included by kind 
permission of the Editor of that Journal. 


A. H MCNEILE. 


DUBLIN, 
September, 1928. 
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I. DIVINE MUSIC. 


OW to become more Christian is to some 
people a conundrum without an answer. In 
moments of day-dreaming, in which most of us are 
apt to indulge even in the busiest life, some people 
look at the problem, perhaps a little wistfully, 
from a distance; and then common sense inter- 
venes and tells them that it is no use wasting their 
time wanting to be religious, they are too busy. 
How can a woman who is poor, with a husband 
and a family of children, get time to go frequently 
to Church? or to be alone and quiet to say her 
prayers or read her Bible? Or a servant in a 
house, who has to be up early, and to be at every 
one’s beck and call till any time of night? Ora 
hospital nurse, who has to be on her feet several 
hours a day, incessantly stooping to make beds, 
or to attend to patients? Men, as a rule, have 
more spare time than women, if they chose to use 
it; but they come home, very often, too tired in 
mind or body to use it for anything but rest. 

If any such, men or women, take up this little 
book, let me tell them at once that it is an attempt 
to make clear the answer to the conundrum, How 
to be Christian, though busy. It is not that the 
writer has found the answer to be easy. Nor is it, 
like a problem in mathematics, one to which you 
find, nor fail to find, the solution. It is one which 
different Christians will solve more completely or 
less. The real question, however busy you are, is 
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not, How can I squeeze into my life a larger num- 
ber of religious acts, like going to Church, and 
praying, and reading my Bible? But, How can I, 
in my busy life, become more Christlike? How 
can I, even remotely, make the words ‘in the world 
and not of the world’ a little more true of myself? 
Go back in thought untold millions of years (if 
we may for a moment, here and not elsewhere in 
this book, make use of philosophical language), to 
a time when the world was nothing but matter, 
nothing but chemical particles. The true purpose 
of those particles could not appear until a new 
condition was reached. We cannot say that a new 
thing came into them, if by ‘thing’ we mean an 
object in space. What came into some of them 
was Life, something which occupies no space, which 
cannot be described or measured or seen or under- 
stood in any way except by its results. We-can 
say only that in plants Life now made use of 
chemical particles as an instrument or medium 
without which it could not, for practical purposes, 
be known to exist; that is, it could not express 
itself. We have no conception of Life, as such, 
but only of living things. Plants, therefore, 
belong to two worlds at once, the purely material, 
and that which is not material at all. When they 
droop, Life is beginning to express itself in them 
with less and less fulness. And when they die, it 
has ceased to express itself in them altogether. 
But with Life there came the first beginnings of 
something else. Mind was only inchoate and 
germinal, and is not generally spoken of as Mind 
until it is seen in a high stage in animals. What 
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is usually known as ‘intelligence,’ in which the 
lower animals, as well as human beings, differ 
enormously, has no meaning for us unless we see 
its results in an intelligent creature. It is still 
Life expressing itself by means of chemical particles, 
but with a new quality which now attaches to it, 
which is not usually recognisable till it has reached 
a level far in advance of that of vegetables. 

When, lastly, we come to human beings, there is 
still the same Life expressing itself by means of 
chemical particles. But the latter is qualified by 
something far higher still than intelligence; it is at 
the level of Spirit, capable of understanding the 
things of God, and of trying to imitate His 
character. In this new quality human beings 
again differ enormously. 

This is the long ladder of God’s creation which is 
set up on earth, but its top reaches to heaven. So 
that man has not only ‘dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth,’ but he 
has risen to that position through the purpose and 
act of God. This may be useful as a starting-point 
in giving us two great thoughts which should never 
be forgotten. 

The first is that to strive to be good, spiritual, 
holy, Christlike, is not primarily for our own 
advantage; it is not that we may win happiness in 
this life, or bliss or reward in the next; it is not 
that we may acquire a beautiful character for our 
own sake; it is certainly not that we may escape 
punishment. Our growth in likeness to God is for 
His sake. It is the last lap, so to speak, in the 
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race set before us and the whole universe. For 
this end He is ‘carrying on everything by the utter- 
ance of His power,’ as the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has it. For this end He permeated mere chemical 
particles with Life; then He caused Mind to become 
gradually a fuller and fuller possession of living 
creatures; then He willed man to appear, animated 
by Spirit, a self-conscious personality, which was 
the highest grade at which Life could be. But 
His end requires that Spirit, again, should become 
gradually a fuller possession of man, that his per- 
sonality should become higher and larger, until he 
reaches the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ, and in union with the perfect Man can 
give to the divine Love the response that His 
Nature asks. It is for His sake, for the accom- 
plishment of this His final aim, that we try to reach 
greater holiness. Of the eternal Son of God we 
are told that ‘in Him was Life,’ the Life of all 
living creatures which have been since the time 
that the world was nothing but matter. And 
then came the last step upwards when ‘the Life 
was the Light of men.’ And through His apostle 
He says to us, ‘ Walk as children of Light,’ that 
His ‘purpose of the ages’ may in time be attained. 

The other point to remember is that chemical 
particles are never outside His scheme; matter is 
never useless, much less inherently bad. He has 
animated things of space with that which does not 
occupy space, Life, Mind, and then Spirit. That 
is what we mean by the word ‘sacramental’; an 
earthly thing is made use of by God to convey 
something spiritual; an object which belongs to 
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the material order is made the vehicle of a wholly 
different gift which belongs to the divine order. 
We cannot decry sacraments so long as our own 
living bodies are perpetual instances of this very 
principle. 

Though an illustration is never adequate, and 
always fails us somewhere, it may be useful to 
look at one in order to see the point more clearly. 

Let us suppose that a very musical person goes 
to hear a violin recital by a world-famed master of 
the art. He can be stirred to his very depths with 
emotions ranging from sadness to delight, both of 
which can be like almost intolerable pain. Tears 
from the pathos of it, thrills of excitement, con- 
tented peace, luxury in soothing beauty or rippling 
enjoyment, heart-yearning for something that 
words cannot express—all these and more can be 
evoked. Thoughts and feelings in the mind of the 
master-musician can express themselves, and only 
so can they find a response in the minds and feelings 
of others. But that contents of his mind may be 
conveyed to the mind of a hearer, think what 
physical means are needed. The hearer’s brain 
and nerves and ears, airwaves which come to him 
as sounds, the body—the arms and fingers and so 
on of the player, a piece of wood called a violin, 
with four strings stretched on it, another piece 
of wood called a bow, with hairs stretched on it. 
The pathos or beauty orfgladness of the music are 
not imside the violin. But by means of the 
chemical particles concerned, and in no other way, 
can his thoughts be expressed. 

We shall see in a moment where our illustration 
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fails, but it is useful as far as it goes. God wants 
you to be His instrument to express Him. 

Take a hospital nurse as a specimen. She may 
be, as we say, a ‘born nurse,’ who delights in the 
work, and does it well and easily. Or she may 
simply do the duties for the sake of the money, as 
many other people have to go on day by day doing 
their duties. The former takes naturally to 
nursing, and tends to do it better than the latter. 
But God wants every nurse alike to be His instru- 
ment. He wants other people to be affected by 
His character and mind, and He can do so only by 
means of something earthly. He can convey 
something of the great secrets of His Nature if 
she shows a patience that nothing can disturb, an 
endurance that nothing can break, a bravery that 
can stick it when things go wrong, or when she is 
tired out, self-sacrifice, gentleness, unselfishness in 
doing things for other nurses, unfailing cheerful- 
ness when patients are everything that they 
shouldn’t be, common-sense, forethought, punctu- 
ality, and many other things. They are all 
aspects of His perfect character, which He can 
convey through her, and often through her alone. 
Quite apart from anything which is usually called 
‘religious,’ she can, in her work, in the circum- 
stances in which she is placed, with the nature 
with which she was born, and the way in which she 
has been brought up, or in spite of her nature and 
up-bringing, hand on the divine music. 

And the same is true of anyone else, in any work, 
any circumstances, with any nature. She, or he, 
is to go through the world, making, that is, being 
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the medium of making, divine music. By playing 
on His human instrument God wants to make 
something of the beauties of His Personality— 
His unswerving Will, His immeasurable Wisdom, 
His fathomless Love—appeal to others. That is 
the chiefest reason why an instrument is made, 
that by means of it He may be able to come into 
contact with minds that He could reach in no way 
except by an instrument. 

Where our illustration fails is obvious. The 
violin and bow are lifeless instruments, which 
produce music when passively used by the musician ; 
but human instruments are living. No performer 
is needed to stand between the composer and the 
hearer. They can respond to the Master-mind of 
their own choice, and reproduce His thoughts 
voluntarily. And they reproduce them well or 
badly according as they are to a greater or lesse1 
extent in touch with Him, at one with His Wisdom 
and Will and Love. The more they can get of His 
Personality into them, it stands to reason the more 
they have to give out. It is earth getting into 
deeper contact with, overshadowed, permeated, 
saturated, with heaven, that it may be its medium. 
They must strive to ‘live more nearly as they 
pray’; and what their prayer amounts to, in every 
case if they pray rightly, is ‘Thy Will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven,’ 

‘Old friends, old scenes will lovelier be, 
The more of heaven in each we see.’ 


‘My God, I love Thee, not because I hope for heaven 
thereby,’ but because I hope thereby to extend 
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heaven more widely upon earth, as Thin : instrument 
to bring, by my daily character, more minds into 
touch with Thy mind. 

With this as our object, we can put the best and 
fullest meaning into the prayer, ‘Let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us. Stablish Thou 
the work of our hands upon us; O prosper Thou our 
handiwork.’ 
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E want life to be really, permanently 

different from what it was. Our hearts 
have felt as dry and hard and dull and cold as they 
could be. We don’t seem to care, and we want 
to be made to care. The things of God have lost 
almost all their interest for us, and we want them 
to become once more the most interesting things 
in the world. We want a new Life, a new fount of 
rich wine, a new spirit within us. 


Now/|the whole of S. John’s Gospel was written | . 


to teach that that was what Christ came into the | 
world to bring ; He came to bring new Life. _ There 
had been in the world something that we call Life, 
expressing itself in, and by means of, that which 
was material, ever since living creatures first 
existed. But God wanted them to rise still higher 
—much higher—towards Himself, animated by 
Life of an entirely new quality, eternal Life, ‘the 
Life which is Life indeed,’ as it says in 1 Tim. vi. 19. 
Being eternal Life it was the Life of the eternal God, 
and was available for all men who strove towards 
Him in all ages. But in one Man it was expressed 
without striving from below. In the Incarnation 
the eternal Life of God came, in its divine com- 
pleteness into the world, available for ‘as many as 
received Him.” 
’ S. John shows it in our Lord’s discourses, but he 
shows it also by relating a series of His wonderful 
deeds. They are often called miracles; but it was 
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not their miraculousness that interested him; he 
thought of many of them rather as parables than 
miracles. He calls some of them ‘signs,’ because 
they signify something; each of them illustrates 
and represents some aspect of the new Life which 
Christ came to bring. And since it is more of the 
new Life that we need, we cannot do better than 
meditate on each in turn, in the order in which 
S. John gives them. He chooses an order which 
methodically works out the great thought that he 
has in his mind. 

The first sign does not illustrate any particular 
aspect of the new Life; it illustrates in a single 
picture the whole subject of the Fourth Gospel. 
In the wedding feast at Cana of Galilee our Lord 
turned water into wine. I-am-not quite sure of 
\ the way in which S. John meant his story to be 
explained. But the interpretation of it often 
given since Westcott gives us a great meaning. 
There were set there six water pots of stone, after 
the manner of the purifying of the Jews. Our 
Lord told the servants to fill these up to the brim 
from a well out in the courtyard. But He did not 
make wine from the water in these pots. He told 
the servants to draw out now and bear unto the 
governor of the feast. That is, they were to go 
to the same well again, and when they drew up 
the water, they found it was not water but wine. 
In $. John’s thoughts the new wine was the 
Christian religion, which far excelled the old Jewish 
religion, in that it meant the new Life brought 
by Christ. The pots were filled to show everyone 
that it was ordinary, plain water. And I think it 
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is not impossible that he suggests something 
further by the six pots. Why six? If the water 
represented the Jewish religion, perhaps the pots 
meant the five books of Moses, plus the scribal 
tradition based on them. They contained the 
essential elements of the Jewish religion. And we 
know how our Lord constantly gave new and deeper 
meanings to commands in the Law, and how He 
swept away the scribal tradition altogether. 
Instead of Law and Tradition He offered the 
heavenly, spiritual teaching of the new Life. * 
\ When we look at the story from our own point 
of view it can mean first that the entrance of 
Christ’s new Life can transform human society. 
‘There are people who are content with a lower 
grade of existence, which is the possession of all 
human beings. Life consists for them of almost 
nothing but money, luxuries, food, dress, bridge, 
and gossip. There are six pots of very unsatisfying - 
water. And many people simply do not know 
that there is anything higher or better. They. 
have not tasted:that the Lord is good. They have 
not tasted the powers of the world to'come. They 
think they are quite satisfied; or sometimes they 
feel a vague urge for something else, and they 
know not what it is. None of these six things are 
bad in themselves, or others like them. Plain 
water is not bad, but it is not the best wine. — 

\ And then the story means that the entrance of 
the new Life can transform us. ‘The Mother of 
Jesus saith unto Him, they have no wine.’ We 
sometimes feel as though we had none; and we 
want to tell Himso, Let us fill our waterpots with 
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water. Let us demonstrate to ourselves how 
insipid and stale and ordinary and unsatisfying our 
life has been. \I need hardly say that I cannot do 
it for you. ‘T can suggest only some details, which 
are specimens by which you can examine yourself. 

-For instance, our worship. We have sometimes 
spent an hour or more in Church, say at Mattins, 
and gone out having given to God nothing that was 
of the least value to Him. We are apt to com- 
plain that the service has done us no good. The 
way in which the prayers were said, or the lessons 
read, or the hymns sung, or the sermon preached, 
did not appeal to us. But what we offered to the 
Father, who was wanting something from His 
children, was almost nil. We know that self- 
preparation before our Communions is a very great 
help to us, and yet we have often been content to 
do without it. We have got up for them in the 
morning without leaving so much as a minute 
before the service, either in Church or at home, to 
put ourselves in touch with God. 

Our private prayers have sometimes been 
entirely about ourselves, or about people and 
things that are in close connexion with ourselves; 
and we have felt little inclination to follow 
S. Paul’s wish, ‘Be ye also enlarged’; there has 
been little of the wide-flung embrace which takes 
all the world in, and prays and longs for the souls 
of all men, in union with the Love of Christ. Most 
of us badly need some new wine to be poured into 
our prayers. 

And our love for our Lord. )O Lord, Thou, 
knowest all things; Thou knowest that I love Thee. 
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At least sometimes I think I do, but it is a very 
weak sort of love.\.There is so much love of self 
mixed with it, that there can be hardly any strong 
wine init atall. Thy Love is better than wine, but 
“mine is little better than water. Pour into it, O 
Christ, the richness of Thine own new Life, that 
imine may be transformed. __ 
~Then we can turn from our devotion to Him in 
prayer and love to our daily duties, at home or 
elsewhere. Are we content with the way in which 
we do them? Is Christ content-with-them? Is 
-He~ delighted with our care and diligence, our 
exactness, punctuality, self-sacrifice in time and 
trouble? Have we ever tried to avoid part of what 
we know is our duty by doing as little as we could? 
Or doing things with as little trouble as we could? - 
What about answering letters as soon as possible, 
and as carefully as possible?» Are we content 
with leaving them for a long time, and then giving 
a not very truthful excuse for the delay? Letter- 
writing is really important. It can be the means 
of expressing God quite as truly as our conversa- 
tions. It is in the little things that the driving 
power of the Spirit of Christ most quickly and 
clearly shows itself. We want our life to be 
raised to a higher level by divine energy. / 
' And there are not only our daily duties, but our 
daily kindnesses, daily courtesies, daily thought- 
fulness in details. Are we content with being nice 
to people that we like, and not particularly nice to 
people that we don’t care for? Do we take pains 
over something that will look well and get us 
praise or thanks, and less pains over something 
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that will not? and so on and so on. The Holy 
Spirit, by deepening our unity with Christ’s Life, 
can change all that, if we ask Him, and if we let 
Him. 

Once more, let us think simply of ourselves 
Without reference to other people: There are men 
and women who live a life of sheer boredom. They 
are certainly bored when they are by themselves. 
We may not have dropped as low as that. But 
how often are we reduced to ‘killing time’ as we 
say? There are two very common ways of doing it. 
One is by reading trash. Not reading bad things, 
but snippets from useless papers, or stories with no 
strength or meaning. Not in order to rest a tired 
mind or body, which is sometimes as necessary as 
food or medicine, but, as many people do, merely 
because we cannot rouse ourselves to anything more 
useful. 

And the other way is by day-dreaming. We 
sometimes wander away into useless nothings, | 
away from Christ, away from our duties which 
rightly occupy our minds at the right time. It is, 
in very truth, ‘killing time,’ when every minute 
of our short life belongs to God and not to our- 
selves. Useless, and sometimes evil, imaginations 
sap the soul of its strength and energy as almost 
nothing else can. When we catch ourselves day- 
dreaming we ought to pull ourselves up sharp, by 
remembering that we are wandering away into 
what is not true. ‘Take from me the way of 
lying.’ ‘I have chosen the way of truth.’ ‘All 
false ways I utterly abhor.’ 

Think what it would be if we could never spend 
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a minute of the day without some definite purpose. 
(‘Whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever yedo,’ work 

or rest or read or write or think or play, ‘do all 
to the glory of God.’ And for that we need the 
divine exhilaration of life lifted to the strong air of 
a higher level, an effervescence which comes from 
the Presence of Christ alone. When we have 
drunk deep of this new Life, we shall be able to say, 
I hardly knew what it was to drink the best wine 
until now.) 


t 
Ill. CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE. J» ” 


‘37 AM come that they might have Life, and 

that they might have it abundantly.’ That 
is the truth which fills S. John’s Gospel. And we 
have seen his picture of the transformation which 


that Life effects, changing what is weak and 


watery and unsatisfactory into the richest wine. 
Now he begins to describe the transformation by 
one picture after another. And he does so by an 
account of a series of wonderful deeds which 
‘signify’ the underlying truth. 

The first of these is the action of Jesus Christ in 
the court of the Temple. We see the place filled 
with a busy crowd of people who have come up 
from the country for the feast of the Passover, 
bargaining with the sellers of sheep and oxen, and 
at the tables of the money-changers and of them 
that sold doves. The traffic had become a 
perfectly recognised custom, carried on under the 
authority of the priests, and the eyes of the Temple 
police, who must have been there to keep the 
crowd in order. And one young countryman, who 
had come for the Feast, took a whip of small cords 
and drove them all out, and the sheep and the 
oxen, and poured out the changers’ money, and 
overthrew the tables, and said unto them that sold 
doves, ‘Take these things hence.’ 

It was an amazing moral miracle. The authori- 
ties, no doubt, had to be careful what they did, 
since the mass of pilgrims from the country counted 
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Him for a Prophet. But the Temple police made 
not the slightest attempt to stop Him; no one 
resisted Him. The surging up of divinely inspired 
anger made everyone at the moment obey Him as 
a messenger from God. They only asked Him 
afterwards ‘What sign showest Thou unto us, see- 
ing that Thou doest these things?’ They wanted 
something that they could call a miracle, a sign 
from heaven, a portent from the skies, to prove 
that He was a divine messenger. But the deed 
itself was a sign, though it is not actually called so; 
it was one of the greatest things that our Lord ever 
did. 

There is another striking fact about it that must 
be noticed. The first three Gospels all place it at 
the very end of the Ministry, in the last days in 
Jerusalem before the Crucifixion; $. John places 
it at the very beginning. And its position there 
expresses for us a deep spiritual fact. It depicts 
the first aspect of the transformation which the 
new Life, brought by Christ, effects upon the soul 
of man. It is the first step, without which all the 
others are impossible. 

Let us look at the story again. Why were the 
sheep and oxen there? They were there because 
they were needed for sacrifice. The doves were 
there because the poor needed them for the same 
purpose; the Law allowed them to offer a pair of 
turtle doves, or two young pigeons, instead of an 
animal. And the money-changers were there 
because all money given into the Temple treasury 
must be Jewish money; and so, when the crowds 
came from various parts of Europe, Asia, and 
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Africa, they came with foreign coins of every 
description which had to be changed. Thus it was 
not mere traffic; it was traffic for the purposes of 
religion. That is why it was officially allowed in 
the Temple court. And we can imagine the per- 
centage of gain which Jewish sellers and Jewish 
money-changers would try to make out of the 
unfortunate visitors during one crowded week, 
when everyone was absolutely compelled to buy 
and to change. It was therefore wholesale money- 
making, with a large amount of profiteering and 
cheating, under the guise of religion. It was, in 
truth, a den of robbers, as our Lord called it. That 
which kindled in Him a fire of divine fury was the 
deeply rooted insincerity, the utter hypocrisy of the 
established custom. 

And throughout the eebole of His Ministry that 
was the one sin which always roused His anger. 
He was tenderness itself to all the ordinary human 
sins; He condemned them, but He was tender to 
them, a combination which reached its climax in 
the story of the woman taken in adultery. But the 
one sin towards which He was never tender, to- 
wards which tenderness is unthinkable, is insin- 
cerity. We know how His anger blazed out time 
after time against the ‘Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites.’ And He said ‘The publicans and 
harlots go into the Kingdom of Heaven before you.’ 
He is reported to have called them ‘a brood of 
vipers,’ ‘whited sepulchres,’ ‘children of Gehenna.’ 
We shrink from such expressions because we 
shrink from the momentary revelations of the 
wrath of the Lamb. But they help us to realise 
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how awful He felt the sin to be. The whip of 
small cords was a symbol of the wrath with which 
He always lashed hypocrisy. 

But why is the sin of insincerity so terrible that 
it roused our Lord to a degree of anger to which 
nothing else ever roused Him? If we examine it a 
little we shall see that it is, above all other sins, a 
bar to the spiritual life. In so far as insincerity is 
found in the soul the work of the Spirit of God is 
prevented from advancing; it can shut out His 
influence by a locked and bolted door. We all 
know that beside the thoughts and feelings of 
which we are conscious, there lie deep depths 
within us that we call the ‘unconscious.’ Now 
when we speak of our spirit, we mean the whole 
of us that is not body. It is that which can be 
in contact with God; that which the Spirit of God 
can touch and move and influence. We say that 
God makes His Holy Spirit to dwell within us. But 
that does not mean that He dwells only in our 
conscious mind. The unconscious self equally 
receives the influences of heaven. If we are 
strengthened with might by His Spirit in the 
inner man, as S. Paul says, we can now understand 
better than he that that means more than our 
thinking, willing, feeling mind; it is very literally 
that deep mystery, the inner man. 

Let us look at a single, everyday instance, which 
shows how insincerity may work. We all know 
that we ought to pray. Think of someone whose 
inner self has been influenced by the Holy Spirit, 
and the duty of praying is recognised by his con- 
scious, thinking mind; his intellect, his reason 
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receives the divine appeal. It may go a step 
further, and be recognised by his feelings, another 
part of his conscious mind. To say his prayers 
may cause a feeling of restfulness, or self-satisfac- 
tion, or even a deep emotion of piety. Mind and 
feeling are both affected. But if he is insincere, 
there is one activity of his conscious mind which 
the Holy Spirit cannot touch. While he is kneeling 
other people may see him, or know that he is 
engaged in prayer. And his lower instinct of self- 
assertion makes him desire approbation, admira- 
tion; it wants to make people think well of him, 
or to think well of himself; to think how pious and 
religious he is to spend so much time at his prayers. . 
And instantly his will has to make a choice. On | 
the one hand he can choose to gratify the instinct 
and keep on saying his prayers in order to be thought 
well of by other people or himself. On the other 
he can choose to concentrate his thoughts on God 
and on the prayers that he is offering. Or if he 
finds that too hard a strain for his weak, human 
nature, he can choose deliberately to stop kneeling 
in prayer, in order to cease doing it from a wrong 
motive. 

Our minds naturally turn to the words about the 
hypocrites who for a pretence make lung prayers. 
The instance that I have chosen is His and not 
mine. And He says ‘How can ye believe which 
receive honour one of another, and seek not 
the honour that cometh from the only God?’ 
S. John also says sadly about some of the Jewish 
rulers, that ‘they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God.’ You see, the mind, and 
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perhaps the feelings, can be affected by the Holy 
Spirit’s promptings, but the will, the power of 
voluntary choice, can stand out and ruin it all. 
The will is prompted by instinct, so that a man 
is divided against himself. Insincerity has crept 
in, and as long as, and to the extent that, insincerity 
is there, real prayer is blotted out. 

We can thank God, of course, that He has so 
mercifully helped us that our religion is not one 
long hypocrisy. But how many of us can say 
that our religion is one long reality? We shift 
backwards and forwards between the two. Insin- 
cerity may worm its way in for only a second or 
two; but as long as it is there, as I say, spiritual 
reality is completely and hopelessly barred. 

It may not be the desire for approbation or self- 
praise. The instincts give the will many other 
opportunities of choice. It may be the wish to 
make our bodies comfortable, or it may be the 
often unresisted temptation to wandering thoughts. 
Some people look, not for the purposes of worship, 
to see what the clergyman is doing or not doing, 
or what other persons are doing or not doing. A 
thousand things can tempt us to let our thoughts 
wander away, while we kneel on as if rapt in 
devotion. If that happens for one second, we 
know quite well that during that second God is 
getting nothing from us, and we are getting nothing 
from Him. 

We remember our Lord’s words, again, about the 
hypocrites, ‘they have their reward.’ In those 
moments we have our reward in the gratification 
of our lower instincts; but that which comes from 
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the only God we seek not, because the will for that 
time, short or long, is refusing it. Insincerity has 
blotted out everything divine. 

It is extraordinary to think that never once, 
for an instance, can our Lord have allowed His 
thoughts to wander when He was praying to God. 
Never for an instant did He pretend that He was 
praying when He wasn’t. We cannot help 
thinking, from our own experience, that that was 
one of the most marvellous of all the marvels of 
His Incarnate life. 

There is, of course,—and we all thankfully 
admit it—a great difference between weakness 
of will and settled or habitual insincerity. But it 
is well that we should understand that in their 
nature and origin all forms of insincerity are very 
much alike. And growth in the spiritual life can 
to some extent be measured by our freedom from 
them. It is Christ who can cleanse us from them, 
as He cleansed the Temple, that our heart may 
really be a house of prayer. But when we say 
that insincerity is cast out, we know only too well 
that we do not mean that it never worms its way in 
again. S. John’s story must be taken as a picture 
of every casting out, time after time. The first 
aspect of the new Life brought by Christ is that 
it can, and does, cast it out over and over again. 
And the more we get of that Life, the more will the 
evil thing be kept out. The Life that Christ 
brings is a growing power. He came, not only 
that we might have Life, but that we might have 
it abundantly. We have not got it nearly as 
abundantly as we want to have it. That is the 
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growth for which we long. Perfect Love casteth 
out, not only fear, but insincerity and a great 
many other bad things. And when that which 
is perfect is come, then all that is unworthy of the 
temples of God will be done away. 


| IV. HEALING. . 


HE thought in the last chapter can beexpressed 
in the words, Nothing spoils the reality of our 
religion so much as unreality. We turn now from 
this special sin to sin in general. \S. Paul very 
seldom uses ‘sins’ in the plural; He is concerned 
with ‘Sin.’ It is a gigantic evil, which he treats 
almost as a malignant person, a horrible tyrant 
» who wants to lord it over us. ) In S. John’s Gospel 
we read, ‘Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sim of the world.’ But in our Prayer 
Book it is ‘the sims of the world.’ I wish that 
the right translation of the Greek had been re- 
tained. ‘Sins’ are a series of separate acts or 
thoughts or feelings that are wrong. ‘Sin’ is a 
condition of disease, which shows itself partly, but 
not entirely, in definite ‘sins.’ All sin is ill health, ~ 
weakness, failure, lack of spiritual vitality, which 
we have contracted by our own fault. In so far as 
it is not due to our own fault itis not sin. Sin and 
the new Life that Christ brings are as opposite to 
one another as sickness and health. © 
| This is symbolized in the-next two signs that 
S. John gives us: a nobleman’s son was sick at 
Capernaum; and an old man had lain helpless for 
thirty-eight years at the pool of Bethesda. And 
the Lord healed them both, that is, restored 
them to health. And health is what the new 
Lifeiss. 4 am 
Now I’ think that we can use these two persons, 
24 
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the boy and the old man, to draw three contrasts, 
which will cover a large part of mankind. 

In the first placé,Jthe one was young~and the 
other was old. The “boy was attacked with a 
‘sudden illness, probably something infectious 
caught from another child or young man. The 
old man had been paralysed for years. Sin, 
spiritual disease, in the young and in the old is to 
a large extent different. The young, in their 
beautiful, springing vitality, feel the pressure of all 
the instincts rising fresh and insurgent within them. 
Everything is new and untried, and they want to 
try everything. The strength of their instincts is 
as strong as heredity can make it, while the strength 
of their spiritual life has not yet had time to grow, 
as it has had in an older person. Their minds are 
plastic and susceptible to every influence alike. 
Their soul, like their body, catches infectious 
diseases much more easily. There are, of course, 
exceptions ; but, broadly speaking, the influences 
in which a child is placed will mould him for good_, 
or for bad; and the bad more easily than the good, 
One influence we must take into account which™ 
applies especially to elder-children, the young men 
and women of college or business age, and which 
can work for good as well as for bad. It is difficult 
to describe it more exactly than to say that it is 
the general atmosphere of the age. / ' Those of us 
who are older were influenced by a different age, 
and therefore we are different. It is wrong to 
blame them, or think harshly of them, merely 
because they have different tastes and manners and 

ways of thinking from ours. Our parents thought 
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precisely the same when we were young, and their 
parents before them. What we have to do is to 
get Christ into their lives, not simply to think 
correctly about Him, but to live as He wants them 
to live by His presence within them. ' Let Him 
use the spirit of the time, the atmosphere of the 
age, that in it He may lead them to His service, and 
by His Life heal what is diseased. 

Again, the sins of the young are, humanly 
speaking, easier to heal than those of the old.) An 
elderly lady once spoke to me as if she hadn’t any 
sins. And she meant only that she hadn’t any 
sins of a young girl. ‘If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us.’ Some of the instincts, which to the young 
are a hostile army, begin to lose their power in old 
age. But there is one that is often dominant and 
increasingly hostile—the instinct of self-assertion. 
The old have the experience of life, they have 
control of the money, they have the position of 
authority. They expect to be respected and con- 
sulted and treated with deference. That is right 
.and natural, but it is full of danger, from which the 
young are mostly free. As we grow older, the 
word ‘I’ is apt to grow a bigger and bigger letter 
on the page of our thoughts. | 
C The old have more frequent, or more ‘permanent, 
ailments and weaknesses of the body. ; And it is 
extraordinarily difficult not to let them obtrude 
themselves unnecessarily in our thoughts and 
conversation. People ought to be more thought- 
ful for me; my ailments and pains ought to be an 
intense interest to other people, as they are to me. 
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\ Hence irritability, peevishness, crotchets, self- 
_centredness. Why old people are sometimes 

‘difficult’ here receives an explanation but not an 
excuse. 
Once-more, for many old people life is not as 
interesting and exciting as it used to be. They. 
scannot-rush about, and meet people as_easily as 
when.they-were-young: And when conversation 
begins to be duller and less amusing, it sometimes 
degenerates into gossip, finding fault with people, 
criticising them, running them down. } It may be 
that when they do, they speak nothing but the 
truth. But for all that, it is an uncomfortable, 
harmful form of self-assertion, and therefore 
un-Christlike. 
€ And another thing about old people. Like the 
weakness of the man who had been paralysed for 
thirty-eight years, what sins they have are mostly 
long-engrained habits. And they nearly all arise 
from the habit of putting Self first. Jealousy is 
another fearfully common form of it, But there is 
no habit too old for Christ to heal¥# The new Life 
that He brings can rush into them, and make, not 
their bodies, but. their souls young again. He 
does it by increasing their love for Him and for men 
and women, their sympathy, their tenderness, 
their self-forgetfulness. If it is not I that live, but 

Christ liveth in me—Christ who never grows old— _ 

_then my spirit can remain eternally young. Aaa 

2 .A second contrast between the two patients is 
seen in the fact that one of them was rich, the 

nobleman’s son, the other was poor, \a wretched 

pauper who could not pay anyone to help him to get 
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into the pool. Rich and poor can symbolize the 
difference of Opportunities that people have 
in the spiritual life. | We know it, of course, to be 
absurd and wrong}and yet we are apt to despise 
those whose souls have had little or no chance of 
growing Christ-like. (The chief thing that we 
must remember 1 is the richness of our own oppor- 
tunities. |Our upbringing and surroundings and 
culture and traditions and leisure—they make 
us feel rich enough. But the wealth of our souls; 
how we have squandered it! We have to come 
back like the prodigal, confessing that we have 
wasted our rich chances, and asking the Father 
to forgive us,,and to receive us back into unity 
with Him. J feed not dwell long on the contrast 
between rich and poor; but it is worth while to 
kneel down, perhaps even before you read further, 
and think what you might have been with the 
riches that God has given you, and ask Him to 


___show yot how you can use them better. ” / 


And then the third contrast. The man at the 


, “pool could speak to Christ Himself. The noble- 
man’s son did not see _Him-at-all; he was healed 


because of the faith of the father‘who prayed for 
him. \ Part of the richness of our opportunity is that 
we have learnt to pray for ourselves. We can get 
the relief of telling God what is the matter with us; 
we can tell Him of our long-engrained habits of Self, 
our waste of opportunities, our insincerities. 

See how the poor old man was healed. The 
principle was the same as in the cure of Naaman’s 
leprosy. The prophet did not strike his hand over 
the place and recover the leper by magic; he told 
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him to do something. So Christ said, in effect, 
It is not for Me to cure you in spite of yourself. If 
you will do something for yourself you are in fact 
healed by the power of God. Rise, take up thy 
bed and walk. It was the power of God, accepted 
and used by the man, that cured him; and his 
trust in Jesus that made him accept and use the 
power. 

That is where we fail. We are offered the whole 
power of God, and we often fail to accept it, and lie 
on in our miserable paralysis. ‘I can do all things 
through Christ that putteth power into me.’ That 
is much nearer the meaning of S. Paul’s Greek 
words than the Authorised Version. We don’t use 
the power we have. This ingrained habit of self- 
centredness, which you may have been making 
more, and more ingrained for thirty- eight years— 
you can be free from it,-you can rise up and walk 
and lose your paralysis, because the divine power 
is in you. 

And in contrast with the man who could pray 
for himself, there was the boy at a distance from 
our Lord, needing to be prayed for. Part of your 
release from self-centredness is to pray for those 


who cannot pray for themselves.4 small - 


children;-for-those-who-have never been taught-to 
-—pray;—for those whose surroundings make it 
virtually impossible to know anything about 
prayer or about a God to pray to; for those who, 
if they have ever prayed, have long given it up; for 
the heathen who have never heard of the love of 


Him who came to heal them; for the mentally \) 
deranged, and for those who are in acute pain or > 
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illness, physically unable to use their minds to 
pray; for those who, every minute in all parts of 
the world, are departing to the other life. And 
what is to prevent us from praying for those who 
have gone, with no love for God, as far as we can 
see, and no repentance, that, if possible, they may 
have further rich opportunities of repentance and 
love? The nobleman’s son, who needed to be 
prayed for, can symbolize them all/,/Who can 
measure the wealth of our opportunities of bringing 
the new Life offered by Christ to bear upon the 
souls of men?» | 

Lastly, the nobleman could not know, till later 
in the day, that his prayer and faith had brought 
health to his son. And if we go on interceding in 
faith, we shall know later on, probably on the 
other side, not here, what we have been allowed 
to do in helping forward the salvation of the world. 


V. FOOD. 


UR Lord came to give spiritual health against 

disease that men might pass from death unto 
life. When Hehealed the daughter of Jairus the story 
ends with a very human touch: ‘He commanded 
that something should be given her to eat.’ The 
infusion of spiritual health must be supplemented 
by the giving of food. So it is natural that the 
next sign which S. John records is the feeding of 
the five thousand. And one of the characteristics 
of his Gospel is that he often gives, in connexion 
with a sign, a discourse of our Lord explaining 
the spiritual truth which the sign symbolized. 
The meaning of this one is explained in the 
well-known discourse on the Bread of Life in 
Chapter VI. 

The first thought that comes into the mind of 
every Christian is, of course, that the feeding of 
the five thousand symbolizes the sacramental 
feeding in the Holy Communion. In the descrip- 
tions of the sign itself the other Gospels suggest 
this more clearly than S. John’s: ‘He took the five 
loaves and two fishes, and looking up to heaven He 
blessed, and brake the loaves, and gave them 
to the disciples to set before them.’ And we can 
compare with this S. Luke’s story of the supper at 
Emmaus: ‘He took bread, and blessed, and brake, 
and gave it to them.’ The wording in both cases 
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is very similar to that in the accounts of the Last 
Supper. And though S. John does not relate that, 
no one reading the Gospel at the end of the first 
century could fail to see a reference to it in our 
Lord’s words, ‘Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you. 
Whoso eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood 
hath eternal life. . . My Flesh is meat (i.e. food) 
indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed. He that 
eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood dwelleth in 
Me, and I in him.’ 

And yet we cannot help wondering why S. John 
omitted the account of the Last Supper, when he 
repeated from the earlier Gospels things that were 
far less important. A probable explanation is that 
he omitted it because some people in his day were 
beginning to get a wrong idea of it. The Greek 
mystery religions had a sacred supper; and anyone 
who was initiated in the mystery and admitted 
to the supper had salvation assured to him. It 
was thought of as a piece of magic. And S. John 
wanted to guard against that kind of idea of 
the Christian Sacrament. So he not only omits 
the account of the Last Supper, but he gives 
the discourse about the Bread of Life, in which 
other thoughts are combined with that of the 
sacramental Food. What is necessary, of course, 
for eternal Life is to take Christ’s Life not only 
into our bodies but into our souls. The sacra- 
mental way of doing this is one way, but it is 
not the only way. In ver. 35 our Lord says, ‘he 
that cometh to Me shall never hunger, and he that 
belteveth on Me shall never thirst’; and in ver. 40, 
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‘This is the will of Him that sent Me, that every- 
one that seeth the Son’—i.e. sees Him with the 
spiritual eye, grasps Him and perceives Him as a 
reality—and believeth on Him may have eternal 
Life.’ Clearly this is not a reference to the Holy 
Sacrament in particular. To grasp Christ as a 
spiritual reality by faith can be done by the soul 
without ‘discerning the Lord’s Body,’ as S. Paul 
puts it. It can be done spiritually without any 
sacramental means. That is one important truth: 
to feed on the Bread of Life is to grasp Christ, to 
take Him into ourselves, whatever be the means. 

The other is that physical means by themselves 
are useless. In ver. 63 He says ‘It is the spirit 
that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing,’ i.e. 
the flesh without the spirit. That was one of the 
dangers of S. John’s readers. If the Holy Com- 
munion was a mere magic, the flesh alone could 
receive the sacramental Food to salvation. But if 
it is the spirit that giveth Life, then everything 
by which the divine Spirit could permeate men’s 
souls could be a means of receiving that Life as well 
as the Holy Communion. It is not always seen, 
I think, that one of St. John’s objects in giving this 
discourse is not only to press the importance of the 
Holy Communion; it is to press the importance of a 
real receiving of Christ, a real coming to Him, and 
believing on Him. The discourse, taken as a 
whole, means, firstly, that while the greatest of 
sacraments is one method of receiving Christ, it is 
not the only one; and secondly, that it can be 
partaken of so unspiritually as to make it worthless. 

And throughout the whole of our religion the 
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same two-fold principle prevails. There are two 
sacraments only ordained by Christ as generally 
necessary to salvation, but the world is full of 
hundreds of sacraments, earthly, material means 
by which something from God is conveyed to men. 
And the paradox always remains of the sacramental 
and non-sacramental standing side by side, equal 
and complementary. 

Take some instances. When a child is grown to 
years of discretion, his parents and he are quite 
right to pray to God to pour the power of His Holy 
Spirit upon him. But side by side with that, he 
receives the Laying on of Hands in Confirmation. 
The value of this can no more be explained than 
that of the use of bread and wine in the Holy 
Communion; we only know, from the experience 
of thousands, that it is a means of spiritual blessing. 
A young man determines to give himself up to the 
work of God asa priest. He is quite right to pray 
to God to accept his life-service, and to equip him 
with spiritual power. But the Church of Christ 
thinks it is of value that he should also receive 
the Laying on of Hands in Ordination. (Con- 
firmation is therefore a rite of the same kind as 
Ordination. It is the first step towards the higher 
office.) If we confess our sins, we ought to do it 
with secret penitence, and prayer for God’s for- 
giveness, knowing that He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins. But we ought also to listen 
with the outward ear, a material instrument, to the 
message of forgiveness, material waves of sound, 
uttered by the representatives of the Church. 

All these, and many others, are exactly parallel to 
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the sacramental and non-sacramental ways of 
receiving Christ into ourselves, which are put 
before us in His discourse, the Holy Communion 
and the influence of the Spirit delivered to us in 
any other way. That is why our Church speaks 
of the Word and the Sacraments as the two equally 
necessary mainsprings of its life. Some treat the 
Word as if it were more important than the 
Sacraments. And some exalt the Sacraments at the 
expense of the Word. I am sure that both are 
equally wrong. The one is spiritual Food received 
through the channel of the mind; the other through 
the channel of the body. And as long as we 
possess both mind and body, we cannot neglect 
either without impoverishing our soul’s vitality. 

Let us think of each in turn; and first of the Holy 
Communion. We are not now concerned with its 
value as an offering to God; that will come before 
us later; but simply as Food, the feasting upon His 
Life whom our souls desire to love. 

A difficulty is felt by many people, arising from 
the idea, which some of us find it very hard to 
shake off, that religion is not a reality if it is nota 
pleasure. Our own pleasure is so enormously 
prominent in our thoughts that we allow it some- 
times to invade our spiritual life, and there are 
persons who quite seriously think that to grow 
in true religion means to get out of it more and 
more luxury and enjoyment and gratification. 
That is not to say pleasure in religion is a thing to 
avoid. .We can sometimes get comfort, or uplift 
and inspiration, we can sometimes be rapt with joy. 
The Holy Communion has been called ‘the torrent 
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of pleasure, the richness of the house of God.’ And 
when we feel that, it is a special and delightful help 
sent to us by God at the times that He sees that it 
is good for us. But we must not think that when 
we get no pleasure our Communion has been 
wasted and useless. It is food to be taken regularly 
and thankfully, whether it happens to taste 
delicious or not. When our bodies take food, the 
work that it does goes on long after we have taken 
it. It is the food, and not the pleasure, that con- 
tinues to make the body to grow. It builds it up 
secretly, without our thinking about it, as a con- 
sequence of our eating and drinking. The analogy 
is really useful. Our souls grow, we know not 
how, if we regularly eat and drink. The one thing 
that we cannot do without is the desire to grow, 
the desire to be built up, the desire to gain Life 
from God more and more abundantly. And, as 
with bodily food, mere eating and drinking are 
not a magic, which will make us strong by them- 
selves. We must live a healthy life, we must take 
exercise, we must avoid what is bad for us, we must 
not run needlessly into infection, and so on. -~But 
if we are trying to do our best to be healthy, the 
food will do what it is meant to do. The Body 
and Blood of Christ build up our souls, not because 
they give us pleasure but because they become 
part of us. Our life becomes increasingly the Life 
of Christ in us. And so, to go regularly and 
often to our Communions, though we frequently 
seem to get little pleasure from them, is not a 
formality 7f we desire, and are doing our best, to 
grow, to increase with the increase of God. 
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And exactly the same thing is true of the other 
means of grace, the Word, the message of God to 
our souls, in whatever form it may be offered to us— 
reading the Bible and other books, hearing sermons, 
addresses, lectures, seeing or hearing beauty in 
nature and in art, seeing or hearing beauty in the 
life and character and conversation and letters of 
those who love God—any way in which God can 
speak to us. They sometimes give us pleasure 
and then they are delightful. But they are not 
food only when they are delightful. If someone 
shews us that we have made a mistake, if the 
results of our actions, or the behaviour of others, 
or our own conscience rebukes us, it feels horrid; 
but it is a message from God, and can be food to our 
souls. 

Or take the special food of Bible-reading. Ifwe 
could get pleasure every time we opened our 
Bibles, we should be inclined to feel that our souls 
were really getting on. But many Christians, be- 
cause they don’t get pleasure from it, despair of 
themselves and give it up. But if you desire to 
grow you will not look for pleasure, you will look 
for Food. When you have read a message from 
God with that desire in your mind, the work that 
it does is done afterwards. The Word has entered 
into your inner Self, and gradually, like bodily 
food, becomes part of you, perhaps without any 
feeling of pleasure at all. 

If you desire to grow, and are doing your best 
in other respects to lead a healthy life, then I can 
beseech you to take the food of God’s message with 
the strictest regularity that you can manage; 
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regularity of food is an important part of the means 
of health. Sincerity of desire is the one thing 
needful if the food is to do you good. S. Paul 
knew the use of spiritual food when he said, ‘I 
commend you to God and to the word of His grace 
which is able to build you up.’ 
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VI. PEACE. WPA 

HE casting out of insincerity from God’s 
temples and the gradual healing and feeding 

of the soul are among the effects of the new Life 
which Christ brings, the rich wine of God. But 
it can do more than that. Immediately after 
our Lord had fed the five thousand He departed 
into a mountain alone and the disciples set off 
in their fishing boat to cross the lake. A storm 
burst upon them, and Jesus came to them walking 
on the water. At first they were frightened, but 
when they heard His voice ‘they willingly received 
Him into the ship, and immediately the ship was 
at the land whither they went.’ A remarkable 
thing is to be noticed in S. John’s story. In the 
other Gospels our Lord commanded the winds 
and the waves to be still, and there was a great 
calm, We are accustomed to that form of the 
account, and the spiritual lesson in it speaks for 
itself. But S. John says not a word about the 
stilling of the storm. He says simply—note the 
words again—that the disciples received Jesus into 
the boat, ‘and immediately the ship was at the 
land whither they went.’ But he says also that 
Jesus came to them ‘when they had rowed about 
five and twenty or thirty furlongs,’ i.e. three or 
four miles. The mention of the distance seems 
rather pointless at first, but it is not really. We 
learn that the feeding of the five thousand took 
place near Bethsaida on the East of the lake, 
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and a map will show that the crossing to Capernaum 
is not more than four miles. That is to say, they 
had rowed in the storm and the dark nearly the 
whole way, but they were so engrossed with the 
danger that they did not know where they were. 
But directly Jesus came into the boat they 
trusted Him so completely that they thought no 
more of the storm; they went on with their rowing 
in quiet peace of mind, and found immediately that 
they were at Capernaum. The story in the other 
Gospels teaches the same truth as S. John’s, that 
the entrance of the Lord brings peace, but S. John 
teaches a particular aspect of it that is full of 
meaning for us. 

We all know something of what the storm means 
—the storm of sorrow, the storm of worries and 
strain and anxieties, the storm of frictions and 
misunderstandings and quarrels, the storm of 
temptation, the storm of illness, weakness, pain, the 
storm ofsdoubts and questionings about the 
difficulties and problems of human life. And 
when one of these storms bursts upon the quiet 
waters of our life, it may come quite suddenly, 
out of a blue sky, so to speak, or we may have 
seen it brewing, seen the dark clouds gathering for 
years. But when it comes, it feels as if no one can 
ever have experienced such a storm before. We 
know that they have, of course; but we have never 
felt theirgstorms. Ideally we ought to, if our 
sympathy were as perfect as the sympathy of 
Christ. But we don’t, because for us that which is 
perfect is not yet come. My sorrow, my pain, my 
trial, my perplexity, fills the horizon. 
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There are some people who argue that there 
cannot be a God of love when He allows, or is 
unable to stop, the troubles and pains of the 
world. There was a _ well-known philosopher 
named David Hume, who did as much as anybody 
in England has ever done to destroy people’s faith 
in God by this argument. But every logical argu- 
ment starts with something that is taken for 
granted, a premiss as it is called; and the whole 
argument is valid only if that premiss is valid. 
Now that with which Hume’s argument started 
was this: that the object which a God of love must 
set before Him is to make everybody happy. And 
that was understood to mean that He must want 
to make everybody comfortable; that life must be 
nothing but enjoyment and health and pleasure and 
prosperity, with no trouble, sorrow, pain, sickness 
or any other adversity. With that premiss his 
argument was perfectly logical and unanswerable. 
God must want us all to be happy; no one is per- 
fectly happy; therefore there isno God. And that 
sort of argument still creeps into many minds 
when the storms break. They may not have 
thought much about it before; but when the 
horizon is blotted out by wind and darkness, rain 
and heaving billows, then they say, If God really 
loves me, surely He could have prevented this; 
surely He could have stretched out His hand to 
help and defend me from this loss, or pain, or 
trouble, or anxiety; surely He need not have 
snatched from me the one person who meant every- 
thing to me in life. We don’t probably reach the 
point of arguing deliberately that there is no God. 
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But the essence of the argument is there all the 
same, if our trouble makes us murmur against 
Him, if it blots out for an instant the certainty of 
His love. 

Where, then, is the argument wrong? Let us 
look at the premiss again. God wants everyone 
to be happy. What is wrong with that? If we 
love someone, we want him to be happy. Isn’t 
it equally true of God? The difficulty is that the 
argument depends, as so often, on the meaning 
that we give to words. What does ‘happy’ mean? 
If it is taken with the meaning that Hume gave to 
it, then there is certainly no God of love. But if 
we mean happy with the kind of happiness that 
comes from being good, we shall have quite a 
different premiss, and therefore quite a different 
argument: A God of love must want everyone to 
become happy by becoming good; sorrow and 
trouble can help people to become good; therefore 
there must be a God of love who loves us enough 
to allow trouble in order to make us happy by 
making us good. (‘Before I was troubled I went 
wrong,’ but now have I kept Thy word.’ ‘It is 
good for me that I have been in trouble, that I 
may learn Thy statutes.’) If trouble doesn’t help 
us to be good, it is our fault, not His. 

But let us go back to S. John’s story. It isa 
picture of troubles which are not caused by our 
own fault, troubles which come simply by circum- 
stances. Take pain or illness or a sudden accident 
to ourselves or someone in our home. It feels like 
an upheaval. The household arrangements are 
upset ; it is a heavy expense; the sick person cannot 
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do his ordinary work; innumerable letters have to 
be written ; and over all there is the brooding sense 
of anxiety, or the intense sympathy with one who 
is in pain. And the one who is in pain or distress 
or weakness has to do nothing but lie and bear it. 
It can only be described as a storm. And the 
story teaches that the entrance of Jesus Christ 
brings peace. What is this peace? We are 
inclined, in such circumstances, to reject the word 
impatiently. We know that it ought to bring 
peace; it is the right and proper thing tosay. But 
it doesn’t still the storm. The upheaval of 
everything is just the same. Plans are upset, 
a host of troublesome duties have to be done, the 
wearing anxiety goes on just the same. Above 
all, for the sick person, the pain and discomfort and 
weakness go on and on just the same. Christ’s 
entrance doesn’t still the storm; peace is not the 
ceasing of the trouble. 

A great sentence in Dante expresses the truth, 
‘In His Will is our Peace.’ While Jesus was not 
with the disciples, their minds were concentrated 
on the trouble, the difficulty, the danger. But the 
moment that He joined them they were able to 
row on successfully, as if there were no storm there. 
It helps to make the thought a little clearer when 
we remember that the Greek word for peace, 
eirene (sometimes used as a proper name), is 
derived from a word which means to ‘unite.’ If all 
mistrust and hostility and grumbling are#done 
away, and our heart is united to His heart, our will 
to His will, then there is peace though the trouble 
may still be going on. We are able to realise that 
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the sort of happiness that He wants us to have is 
the happiness which comes from being good, and 
that no real good is ever reached except through 
trouble. We are told that ‘almost all things are, 
by the law, purged with blood’; and it is equally 
true that almost all our sins and failings are, by 
the law of our nature, purged with trouble. That 
is why our Lord, when He said ‘ Peace I leave with 
you, My peace I give unto you,’ added a sentence 
to explain what He meant by ‘My peace’—‘not 
as the world giveth give I unto you.’ The peace 
which the world giveth is comfortableness, freedom 
from trouble. The peace which Christ giveth is 
the uniting of ourselves with Him so as to endure 
the trouble, to bear the friction, to go right through 
the pain, to sanctify the sorrow by making it work 
in us the spiritual results which are well pleasing 
in His sight. 

And He has Himself shown us how. In the night 
in which He was betrayed He knelt in the garden 
with His soul storm-tossed by trouble. ‘Behold 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto My sorrow.’ 
And how did He win the conflict? It was not by 
the stilling of the storm. The cup did not pass 
from Him; He had to drink it to the last drop. He 
won it by keeping His will one with the Father’s 
will, and in the Father’s will was His peace. He 
rose from His knees, and the Passion went on, but 
the peace remained. Three times over His dearest 
earthly friends had not enough sympathy with Him 
to keep awake. One of His chosen followers 
betrayed Him, and betrayed Him with a kiss. 
Throughout the night He was subjected to the rude 
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horse-play and brutalities of slaves, and to the 
worse sorrow of hearing S. Peter declare with oaths 
and curses that he knew nothing about Him. He 
stood bound and helpless through one mock trial 
after another; spit upon, blind-folded and beaten 
on the head; condemned to death by a judge who 
had three times declared Him innocent. His 
oneness with the Father did not save Him from all 
this. It did not save Him from the awful Roman 
scourge, from the crown of thorns, from the 
mockery, from the weight of the Cross carried till 
His physical strength collapsed. It did not save 
Him from the unthinkable agony of the hours of 
crucifixion, while He was scorned and jeered at by 
triumphant sinners. It did not save Him, finally, 
from the last great flood of anguish when He felt 
as though God had forsaken Him. But through it 
all there is something that lifts Him high above 
mere pity; a calm grandeur more deep and still than 
anything that He could have gained by the ceasing 
of the storm. His peace, His unity with God, 
enabled Him to go right through the storm. The 
hours of agony were hours filled with nothing but 
the finishing of the work that He was given to do. 
So that we may venture to apply to Him the words 
of S. John, and say that in the garden (as He had 
all His life long) He willingly accepted His Father’s 
will, and immediately He was at the land whither 
He went. 

‘Peace I leave with you; My peace I give unto 
you.’ And if we are willing to unite our wills with 
His, and to follow Him right through the trouble, 
that peace will be ours all the time. 


sf 
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HERE is a great difference between S. John’s 

Gospel and the other three. In the latter the 
plain and simple record of our Lord’s deeds and 
words make a direct appeal, because He was 
Himself magnetic. In the former we have to dive 
much deeper below the surface if we are to catch the 
full spiritual truth that he wanted to teach. We 
are studying the series of symbols by which He 
puts before us the Life that Christ came to bring 
to men, as he shows it in one aspect after another. 
The sign that we now have to study needs, perhaps, 
more careful thought than any of the others. 

It is related in chap. 1x. that our Lord gave sight 
to a man who was born blind. And in ver. 39 the 
central truth of the story is expressed in Christ’s 
words, ‘For judgment I am come into the world, 
that they which see not (i.e. realise their blindness) 
might see, and they which see (i.e. think that they 
see) might be made blind.’ That means, I am 
come into the world to provide a test as to who is 
really blind and who is not; I bring light, and the 
moment that the light shines, men are at once 
sifted. Sifting is what S. John generally means 
by judgment. The fact of the light being there 
discovers who can see it and who cannot. 

We must study as carefully as we can the nature 
of light and sight. Light is energy; it is motion; 
it is waves of ether. It symbolizes, perhaps 
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better then anything else, the universal, all-per- 
vading, moving energy of God. We are accustomed 
to say loosely that we see light. But we never see 
the very thing itself; we see only the effects of it 
by means of objects on which the rays fall. A 
stream of sunlight is only the reflexion of light upon 
the drops of moisture, the dust, the gasses, the 
chemicals in our atmosphere. When we see any 
object, as we say, we don’t really see the thing 
itself; we see only reflexion from it of rays of light. 
And things appear to us to be coloured because 
they keep back some of the rays, and reflect some, 
in different degrees. And we don’t really see a 
completely black thing at all; we see the rays of 
light from other surfaces round it, leaving a space 
which that we cannot see at all, which we call 
black. Sight, then, is simply the effect upon our 
eyes of divine energy in the form of waves which 
are reflected from the surfaces of objects. At the 
same time our sight, the extent to which we can be 
affected by the rays, is far from perfect, and there 
are different degrees of imperfection in different 
people, the worst being total blindness. 

Let us in this chapter look at two of the numerous 
aspects of the spiritual truth, of which the giving 
of sight to the man born blind was a sign. 

Light, we say, is invisible; energy cannot be seen, 
but only its effects by reflected rays. And God 
dwells in light unapproachable, whom no man hath 
seen or can see. Christianity has accustomed us, 
and of course rightly accustomed us, to think of 
God in terms of love and mercy, a Father with 
whom we can converse in the close intimacy of 
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fellowship. But we learn all that about Him only 
as He is reflected in His Son. We say that Jesus 
Christ came to reveal God; we might equally well 
use our present metaphorand say that Hishumanity 
was the earthly instrument which reflected Him. 
All that we can really experience about the Being 
of God is through Jesus Christ; ‘no man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me.’ We can ascribe to 
God various attributes; our reason tells us that if 
there be a supreme Being, He must be this and that. 
But what we see of Him is ‘the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
In Himself He is invisible; His light is unapproach- 
able. 

And it is a loss to us if we cannot sometimes get 
behind mental thoughts about Him, and sink our 
souls in sheer adoration, like the seraphim who 
veiled their faces before His awful, transcendent 
Majesty. When we think anything about Him, 
we think what we ascribe to Him. But there are 
those who can get quiet and still, not to think 
about but, only to feel that dread, mysterious 
Reality whose essential Being no thought can 
touch and no mind can reach. That is the meaning 
of the cry of the seraphim—not God’s moral 
perfectness; that is a thing that the mind can 
think about; but—His unutterable, inconceivable 
self: ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God of hosts; 
the whole earth is full of His glory.’ But the 
character, the spiritual energy of God, that we 
cannot see for ourselves, is reflected, and so become 
visible to us, by Christ, ‘the effulgence of His glory 
and the express image of His Essence.’ 
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It is with this that the ‘inspiration’ of the 
Gospels is connected. It is sometimes asked to 
what extent they are historically accurate. There 
is a dread in some people’s minds that modern 
criticism has taken away part of their value. 
They differ sometimes from one another, so that we 
cannot be entirely certain, for instance, of the 
exact words that our Lord spoke; occasionally they 
are in actual contradiction. But we have to ask, 
What was the object with which they were written? 
If we think that they were written in order to be 
accurate biographies, then we do sometimes find 
ourselves in serious difficulties. But that was not 
the writers’ object. Their object was, each in his 
own different way, to produce a portrait that would 
make men see the reflexion of God in Jesus Christ. 
And the extraordinary success with which they 
have accomplished their purpose is the measure of 
their inspiration. They were plain men, not very 
wise, not very mighty, not very noble in earthly 
rank, called to perform what might be thought an 
impossible task, to paint four pictures of the light 
of God in a human life. Since they were earthen 
vessels for the holding of the treasure, accuracy 
of biographical details in the Gospels is not always 
to be expected, and is not the point. It is the shin- 
ing of the portrait that matters. In the simplest 
form of narrative, without the least trace of 
literary art or rhetoric, in the homely stories of One 
who went about doing good, healing, talking, 
suffering, there shines with an intense and burning 
light the glory of God. 

And countless men and women cannot see it at 
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all. Weare all of us born blind to spiritual beauty. 
Sight comes with spiritual growth. An artist 
can see more in a painting or a landscape than an 
untrained person. And there are hosts of learned 
biblical scholars who have spent a lifetime in 
studying the Gospels who are quite unable to see 
the radiance. No onecan describe it, for no one can 
describe beauty. We can only steep ourselves in 
it in proportion as we are spiritually trained. Not 
one of us can see it as it really is. But Christ came 
that we might have Life; and as we get that Life 
more and more abundantly, our eyes will be more 
able to see Him who is altogether lovely, the King 
in His beauty. 

That, then, is one aspect of our subject, that 
sight come with spiritual growth. Now the other 
aspect. Think again of what has been said of the 
nature of light and sight, where a point of great 
importance was touched upon. We do not, 
strictly speaking, see any objects round us; what 
we see is only light reflected from their surfaces. 
But a black object, as such, reflects no light. 
We perceive that a perfectly black thing is present 

‘only by contrast with the light reflected from other 
things round it. And the brighter their light, 
the blacker will seem the thing that reflects none. 

Part of our growth in holiness is to be able to 
realise the blackness of our sins. And we find it, 
for the most part, a hard thing to do, so hard that 
when we read the words of some of the great saints 
of God about their sins, they almost seem to us 
unreal, insincere, artificial. Isaiah, bowed before 
the vision of God’s glory, not uplifted with the 
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delight of spiritual ecstasy, but overwhelmed with 
shame and penitence: ‘Woe is me, for Iam undone, 
because I am a man of unclean lips.’ S. Peter 
down at Jesus’ knees, crying ‘Depart from me, for 
I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ And S. Paul; read 
Rom. vii., and seen what one of the first Christian 
saints felt about his sins. Similarly all down the 
Christian centuries there have been mystics and 
other saints who have spoken of their utter un- 
worthiness, their depths of sin, their self-loathing, 
in language which most of us feel we could not 
possibly use, which must be exaggerated, as 
though no good man could really feel like that about 
himself. If a man committed truly bad sins, really 
black and mortal, it would be another matter. 
But we can honestly say that we don’t commit 
anything like that, and we are quite sure that the 
great saints did not. So what made them speak 
in that way? We have said that the more 
brightly surrounding objects reflect the light, the 
blacker will the dark things appear. The more 
brightly the Life of Christ is shining in our hearts, 
the more perfectly our characters reflect His beauty 
the blacker will the dark points seem to be. They 
may not be absolutely black, but terribly black 
will they appear to us in contrast with the intense 
radiance of Christ which we are trying to reflect. 

Here is a Christian (to take a single instance) 
who is aiming at perfect humility. Through long 
years of praying and watching and spiritual 
growth he has become, by God’s grace, marvellously 
humble. And then one day he is overcome by a 
sudden temptation, and gives way to feelings of 
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pride or unkind criticism, or is offended because 
someone has not been kind or polite, or has not 
praised or thanked him for something he has done. 
Because he is living at a high spiritual level, 
because he normally reflects so beautifully the 
humility of Christ, he feels the contrast, feels the 
terrible thing as a black, degrading plague-spot. 
If the ordinary man of the world had been guilty 
of exactly the same failure, he would not even know 
that he had sinned. But the great saint rushes to 
get alone on his knees in an agony of penitence. 
The pure in heart, just because they see God, also 
see the blackness of their sins as no one else can. 
So that it is a great mistake to say, I know that 
I ought to feel my sins more; I must set to work 
to try; I must try to feel more worried about 
them; I must try to get more sorrow for them. 
The longer you gaze fixedly at a black thing; the 
more blurred and less black it will probably appear. 
What you have to do is to increase the brightness 
round it. Grow more Christlike by more prayer 
and deeper prayer, more longings and deeper long- 
ings. Live more steadily in the brightness of His 
presence, turn you mind and will and feelings more 
often to things above, allow the atmosphere of 
heaven to permeate your daily lifeand work. Look 
for—search for eagerly—the beauty of Christ in 
everyone around you; try to recognise the shining 
of God’s love in the trials and troubles and pains 
and bothersome duties of every day. And you 
will gradually see the blackness of your sins more 
and more as God sees it. What you now call a 
small sin will not be any bigger when you have 
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grown more Christlike; but you will then say, 
It doesn’t matter whether it is small or not; it is 
utterly, awfully black; I never saw that it was so 
black before. 

Only two ways have been mentioned in which 
our spiritual sight can grow keener. There are 
many others; but in every case the same thing 
is true, sight increases with spiritual growth. 
S. John says ‘In Him was Life.’ And it is as we get 
that Life more and more abundantly that we 
can know more truly by experience the meaning 
of the next words, ‘The Life was the Light of men.’ 


ult 
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T. JOHN has given us five things which Christ 

does for the human soul when He brings to 
it His new Life: it casts out insincerity, it heals, 
it feeds, it gives peace, it gives sight; and these are 
signified or symbolized by five signs. But,as we saw, 
he places one sign before these five as a preface, 
summing up in advance the whole of the wonderful 
transformation, the changing of our weak and 
watery Self into the rich wine of God. He now 
places one more sign at the end of the series as an 
epilogue. It does not teach another aspect of 
what the new Life brings; it is to answer the ° 
question, How does the new Life come? He might 
of course, have given many other aspects. He 
says himself, ‘Many other signs truly did Jesus 
in the presence of His disciples, which are not 
written in this book.’ But the teaching of how the 
new Life comes is the climax of the whole Gospel. 
The new Life comes only through death. He 
symbolizes it by the sign of the raising of Lazarus 
in chap. xi, and then spends all the rest of the 
Gospel on the Passion and Resurrection, that is the 
actual history of the coming of the new Life through 
death. 

But that meaning is so full and rich that even 
S. John could not exhaust it. It needed the inspira- 
tion of two other great minds approaching it from 
two other points of view. S. Paul and the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews each gives another 
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aspect of it; and it is only if we combine all three 
that we get anything like a satisfying conception. 

S. Paul’s chief thought is this: The whole world 
is under the domination of terrible enemies; (1) It 
is oppressed by the world-powers of evil; (2) it 
is enslaved under the Law, which no man can keep 
perfectly; and consequently (3) it lies under the 
Curse, which the Law pronounces on everyone who 
does not keep it perfectly. What did Christ do 
with regard to these three enemies? He began 
by identifying Himself with all three. (1) He 
identified Himself with the sin of man; He took 
man’s sin upon Himself; ‘He became sin for us, 
Who knew no sin.’ The love of God was such that 
He was willing, by Incarnation into human life, to 
place Himself, so to speak, under the awful 
domination of the tyrant Sin. (2) When the 
Son of God was born of a woman He was born 
‘under the Law.’ He was born as a Jew, and thus 
placed Himself under the domination of the Law. 
And (3) by hanging on a Tree, He placed Himself 
under the Curse pronounced in the Law. He became 
subject to Sin, Law, and Curse. And all three 
brought Him to His death. But the death to 
which they brought Him was His victory. When 
He was nailed to the Cross, Sin, Law, and Curse 
were nailed there with Him, because He had 
identified Himself with them. But by His death 
He ‘stripped off,’ as St. Paul says, these clinging, 
binding, enslaving powers. He burst free from 
them and left them behind, nailed to His Cross 
for ever. He placed Himself under their power 
in order to conquer and destroy them. I think 
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that many people do not catch sight of the vivid, 
spiritual drama which always runs its thrilling 
course before S. Paul’s mind. 

But then, because the divine Christ has become, 
by His Resurrection, universal in spiritual power 
and meaning for men, all mankind can be united 
with Him. Sacramentally in Baptism, actually by 
growth in holiness, every human being can go 
through the whole drama. Every human being 
is in slavery to the three enemies, and by ‘faith’ 
dies, and is buried with Christ, and rises with Christ 
to newness of life. Life, therefore, comes through 
His victorious death, and through our dying to sin 
in Him. 

This is not the whole of S. Paul’s teaching on 
Christ’s death, but it is by far the most prominent 
feature. That is what He calls his ‘Gospel.’ And 
it leaves us with the burning question, What 
progress am I making in giving real, actual meaning 
to my death to sin in Christ, my rising to newness of 
life, my victory in union with Him? 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the leading thought 
is quite different. The purpose of the Incarnation 
was not that Christ might place Himself under 
Sin, Law, and Curse, but that He might be utterly 
perfectly human, taking our weak body, our 
temptations, our sufferings, everything except sin. 
He is thus our Representative. Israel, in one 
aspect of its life, had Moses as its representative; in 
another aspect it had Joshua; in another, Aaron. 
But Christ transcends them all. He is the perfect, 
heavenly Representative, of which Moses, Joshua 
and Aaron were only shadows and figures. See 
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what the Representative means. It does not mean 
that Christ did anything instead of us, to prevent 
our having to do it; that might make Him a 
substitute, but not a Representative. When Sir 
Edward Grey declared war against Germany, the 
whole of Great Britain declared war, and every 
man, woman and child in the nation has been 
involved in his action ever since. And the whole 
Church is involved for ever in the action of Christ. 
It is not, as in S. Paul, that our souls are drawn 
into mystical oneness with the risen, spiritual, 
universal Son of God, but that He has come into 
actual concrete oneness with us by becoming human. 
In no writing is that fact presented so vividly and 
practically as in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

What, then, did Christ do when He became the 
Representative Man? We can divide the answer 
into two parts, one reaching to the moment of His 
death, and the other afterwards. 

The first can be summed up in the word Obedi- 
ence. ‘Though He were a Son, yet learnt He 
obedience by the things that He suffered.’ He 
was never disobedient, but the older He grew, and 
the more He suffered, the more He learnt what 
obedience involved. He continued to be obedient 
while it was becoming daily more difficult. The 
great sentence from Psalm xl, ‘Lo, I am come to do 
Thy will,’ is quoted in the roth chapter of the 
Epistle. And He continued through increasing 
suffering to keep His will at-one with the Father’s 
will. But it is easy to see that the obedience could 
not be brought to its fullness until the suffering 
was brought to its fullness. And that needed the 
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death on the Cross. Then, and not till then, was 
obedience learnt to the uttermost. That was the 
way in which, as the writer says, Christ was 
‘perfected.’ Not the Mosaic Law, not the Levitical 
priesthood, nothing in the whole world, could 
bring anything to perfection, except a human 
will kept at one with the Father’s will through the 
extremity of suffering. When that was reached 
at the moment of death, God could say, I have 
always wanted man to bring his will at-one with 
Mine, and he has never yet done so. But now at 
last he has; a real human will has been absolutely 
in harmony with My will, and the One who was 
perfectly obedient represented the rest, so that all 
My children are for ever involved in the action 
of My Son. 

But after death the second part of the action 
begins, which can be summed up in the word 
Offering. The whole Levitical priesthood, with 
Aaron at its head, is a type and shadow of Christ. 
He passed through the veil, and what He offers 
there is Himself, He (so to speak) displays Himself, 
perfectly obedient through the extremity of 
suffering. Using Jewish metaphorical language, 
we can say that He offers His blood, His sacrifice, 
His life poured forth; He performs His High- 
priestly function; or, with a different metaphor, 
we can say that He intercedes for us. But the 
simplest expression is found in this same Epistle: 
He passed into the heavens ‘there to appear in the 
presence of God on our behalf.’ He is perpetually 
there, perfectly at-one with God; and that is 
Atonement. 
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But all that He does we can do. We offer and 
present ourselves in Him our Representative. 
Sacramentally we do that in the offering of the 
Holy Eucharist; spiritually we have to do it in 
our own lives, in our prayers, our love, our striving 
after obedience—‘a reasonable, holy, and lively 
(i.e. living) sacrifice.’ The sacramental and the 
spiritual, as we have seen, stand side by side. The 
Life which we gain through death (provided we 
are trying to make it real each for himself) is 
accepted by God as though it were perfectly obedient 
in the Person of our Representative, who was 
‘perfected’ in obedience through the extremity of 
suffering. 

When we turn again to S. John we find yet 
another aspect of the truth as it isin Jesus. The 
Word of God became Flesh, not in order to subject 
Himself to Sin, Law, and Curse; and not to be our 
human Representative; but to bring Life to the 
world. ‘I am come that they might have Life.’ 
‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ ‘To as 
many as received Him, to them gave He the right 
to become the sons of God.’ Man passes from 
death unto Life if he receives the Life into him. 
S. John performs a work that we might think was 
beyond the power of any man if we hadn’t it before 
our eyes; he shows us the eternal Word, the 
divine Life, Very God of Very God, walking the 
streets of Palestine as Very Man. The unearthly, 
or super-earthly, Presence is a thousand times more 
important to the evangelist and to us than the his- 
torical details of the narrative. 

But, the Life having been brought to mankind 
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in the only way in which it could be brought, by 
the Incarnation of God Himself, it could not 
operate universally and with its full power while 
He walked the streets of Palestine. It could 
operate only when set free from the bodily and 
mental limitations of human conditions. And 
that which set it free was death. That is the 
aspect of Christ’s death which chiefly comes before 
us in S. John’s Gospel. ‘Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’ If Christ 
died, and only if He died, could He spring up as a 
growing plant. He could be the Life of a growing 
Body, that we call the Church. ‘Greater works than 
these shall ye do, because I go unto the Father.’ It 
was by death that He would go unto the Father, 
and then He would come and dwell by His Spirit 
in the disciples, so that they could do more and 
more wonderful things. It was not till the Good 
Shepherd had laid down His life for the sheep that 
He could bring other sheep, us among them, that 
were not of this fold. ‘If ye loved Me ye would 
rejoice because I said, I go unto the Father, for 
My Father is greater than I’; that is, as long as I 
am in this body My Father is necessarily greater 
than I in His work, but when I have died I shall be 
free from the limitations of this life, and be one © 
with the Father in His work, for I and the Father, 
essentially and eternally, are One. The last 
discourse and the great prayer (chaps. xiv—xvii) are 
full of the double thought of His going to the 
Father, and what the Holy Spirit would do for them. 
The subject of the four chapters, as well as of the 
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whole narrative of the Passion, can be summed up 
in the truth, of which the raising of Lazarus was a 
sign, that Life is gained through Death. 

And the same must be true of usin Him. If we 
are, in actual fact, to pass from death unto life, if 
we are to receive His Life into us, it can be only 
by dying. It is because it is so hard to die that 
our Christianity is so difficult; and no one can 
make it easy. In proportion as you kill Self the 
power of the Spirit’s Life will take its place, as with 
strong new wine. And as that is more and more 
poured into you, as you have Life more and 
abundantly, insincerity will be driven out, healing 
will come, food will make you grow, you will reach 
peace in the midst of trouble, and you will gain the 
clear sight possessed by those who are pure in 
heart. May He who can do exceeding abundantly, 
above all that we can ask or think, increasingly 
give us from henceforth the Life that is gained by 
Death. 


IX. INVALIDS. 


AVING studied how the divine Life comes 

and what it can do for us, we can next see how 
it is to be lived. The help that this or any other 
book on the spiritual life—even the Bible itself— 
can give is very largely determined by what we 
put into it of prayer and longing, earnest thought 
and penitence and resolve. It is unalterably 
true, in this as in other cases, that ‘he that soweth 
little shall reap little, and he that soweth plente- 
ously shall reap plenteously.’ But conversely, 
spiritual enrichment is not a mere matter of self- 
determination. A humble and hopeful receptivity 
is at least as important as active effort. Christ 
could not help people who had no faith, ie. con- 
fident expectation of a cure. He that expects 
little shall get little. This doesn’t mean, of course, 
that we can expect necessarily to be carried 
suddenly and permanently into a devotional 
mood, That is partly a matter of temperament, 
but also of life habit. To him that hath gained by 
practice the facility of passing into a mood of 
devotion shall more be given. But while Moses’ 
face shone when he came down from the mountain 
after forty days and forty nights with God, it is 
very improbable that it shone the moment that he 
went up. It may be that we shall only gradually, 
with long and steady practice, gain the spirit of 
quiet recollectedness and detachment. But if we 
strive for it, it will come; worries and irritations, 
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home duties and parish and other duties, routine 
and drudgery, disappointments and unsatisfied 
ambitions, will slowly but surely recede into 
dimness, like the stars at sunrise, during the 
moments when our hearts are suffused with the 
glory of God. There are times when we all feel 
the need of spiritual quiet. When a man has been 
overworking himself physically or mentally, or 
living an unhealthy life, there sometimes comes a 
moment—and he is fortunate if it does—when a 
premonitory symptom occurs, like a red flag, to 
warn him of what will follow if he does not pull 
himself up. And there come times in our spiritual 
life when we are conscious of a rather serious 
slackening. Our life with God seems to have lost 
much of its interest and reality and driving force. 
Perhaps some old failure or weakness, which we 
thought we had got rid of, recurs unexpectedly. 
And we suddenly realise that our soul has been 
slipping into a bad state of health. If so, we can 
say with the Psalmist, ‘I thank the Lord for giving 
me warning.’ 

Coming before God, then, as avowed invalids, 
each needing his or her own form of curative treat- 
ment, let us study one of the many pictures given 
us in the New Testament of what we might be. 
It is quite wonderful, the uplifting optimism with 
which epistle after epistle presents the ideal portrait 
of the Christian. Everything that the saints are 
intended to become is laid down in bold and clear- 
cut outline, as though it were a picture of what 
they actually are; very often with no suggestion 
of difficulty or temptation, as though the writers 
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and readers were so wind-swept by the Spirit of God, 
so intoxicated with the new and exhilarating 
atmosphere into which they had been carried by 
their conversion and baptism, that difficulties 
and temptations had ceased to trouble them. We 
know, of course, that it was not so. The new- 
comers were often weak and ignorant; some of them 
were quite undisciplined; some of them had become 
Christians with their will-power enervated by a 
life of pagan sensuality. But the writers knew 
that the best spur and incentive to penitence 
and renewed effort was the repeated portrayal of 
the highest possible ideals, to shame them and 
draw them on. 

And we need the same. The ideal is not new to 
us; we are probably acquainted, more or less, with 
every word of the New Testament. We are, like 
the people of Nazareth when our Lord was in the 
flesh, so ‘familiar’ with Jesus Christ that we do 
not give the Prophet His rightful horiour in believ- 
ing that He can do a mighty work of healing upon 
us; and because we do not believe, He cannot do 
the miracle. One who is trying to make a copy 
of a great painting must continue, however often 
he has looked at it before, incessantly to glance 
back at it, if he is to go on with his copying with 
any hope of success. And so we need to take 
another look at our ideal to carry us forward a 
little in the execution of our poor copy. 
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HE opening verses of the First Epistle of S. 

Peter will be useful for our purpose. ‘Peter 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, to elect sojourners of a 
Dispersion’ (according to a literal translation of the 
Greek) ‘throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia’; and each reader can add to the — 
list the name of the place where he happens to live. 


_ There is the first note of the Christian that comes 
to the apostle’s mind: we are sojourners. In the 


next chapter he says ‘I beseech you as strangers 
and sojourners’; and in Heb. xi. 13 we read, 
‘These all died in faith ... confessing that 
they were strangers and sojourners on the earth.’ 
There seems to be an allusion to Psalm xxxix. 12: 


“Hold not Thy peace at my tears, for I am a 


stranger with Thee, and a sojourner, as all my 
fathers were.’ But what a difference in meaning! 
For the Psalmist ‘with Thee’ meant on earth, and 
only on earth; life with God was the present short 
life, in which man had the terrible misfortune to be 
only a stranger and a sojourner. He was like a 
bird flying through a lighted room out of the night 
into the night. So he implores God to spare him a 
little longer in his brief sojourn with Him, before 
he goes hence and (as the Hebrew has it) ‘is no 
more.’ Christianity gives a different value to 
things. The beautiful early writing known as the 
Epistle to Diognetus says of Christians scattered 
over the Roman empire, ‘Every foreign country is 
their home, and every home is foreign.’ Because 
65 
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we are only sojourning temporarily, we are to live 
our life according to the higher, divine, glorious 
home, or nature, or condition, to which we really 
belong. ‘In the world and not of it.’ ‘Here we have 
no continuing city.’ ‘Our citizenship is in heave 
That is the ideal. But how much does it 
actually mean? Hard things are sometimes said 
about other-worldliness, because it is not rightly 
understood and very often not rightly exhibited. 
Oh how many people there are who could grasp 
the greatness and beauty of Christianity if it were 
not for Christians. Also it is extraordinarily 
difficult to free a large number of minds from the 
notion that the other world is a world separate 
from this one in space and time, a locality at an 
unknown distance above our heads, to be reached 
at an unknown future date. What we want to 
try to get them to understand is that the other- 
world, in the Christian ideal, permeates this one, 
as a man’s life or self or soul permeates his body; 
that he never acts or speaks or thinks the things 
of this world except with reference to, and inspired 
by, the indwelling power of the other. Isn’t that 
what S. Paul meant when he said, what we translate 
by the words, ‘Set your affection on things above,’ 
let your bent of mind be towards, let the trend of 
your thought and character be determined by, 
the higher things? If this ideal could be reached 
by any Christian, it would not result in his being 
cut off from efficient contact with this life; he 
would not be dreamy and unpractical; he would 
not be stern and ruthless in condemning all 
pleasures. None of these things were true of 
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Jesus Christ. On the contrary the personality of 
the ideal Christian would be such that he could 
manage affairs, and lead and control men, better 
than other people. And he would get more deep 
and satisfying enjoyment from the things that God 
has given him richly to enjoy. But never for an 
instant, in thought, word, or action, would his 
earthly life cease to be indwelt, inspired, permeated, 
saturated, vibrating, with the light and heat and 
energy of heaven, the motives of the higher life, 
the correcting and protecting influences of the 
Spirit of God. In the earthly things, as such, the 
Christian is a stranger and a sojourner. He finds 
his true citizenship when he is—in this life— 
translated into the kingdom of God’s Son. 

/__S. Peter next expresses the same ideal in 
different language when he says, ‘in sanctification 
of spirit.’ Not, Ithink, ‘the Spirit,’ with a capital 
S, as in the English versions, as though referring 
to the personal Holy Spirit who sanctifies us. It is 
our spirit that has to be sanctified. It should be 
remembered here that S. Peter was a simpler 
person than S. Paul, and his thoughts ran more 
naturally and easily on Hebraic lines. For S. 
Paul ‘sanctification’ is a life-long spiritual and 
moral process, brought about by means of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the individual 
and the Church, and complementary to the initial 
and potential act of ‘justification.’ S. Peter does 
not travel much beyond the simpler, but funda- 
mental, Jewish thought of ‘dedication,’ ‘consecra- 
tion.’ In the Levitical law ‘holiness’ or ‘sanctifica- 
tion’ was an ecclesiastical or ritual consecration to 
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a condition of sacredness. Certain persons or things 
were marked off as by a magic circle from all secular 
contact, untouchable, unapproachable. But if 
that is looked at from S. Peter’s Christian stand- 
point, we get a repetition of the ideal expressed 
in the word ‘sojourners.’ The Christian, in his 
moral and spiritual life, does not belong to things 
secular as such. By sanctification of spirit he is 
wholly immersed in things sacred; ‘be 7m these 
things,’ as the Greek has it in the second clause 
of x Tim. iv. 15. Our secular, material life has to 
be lived, but it is to become, by sanctification of 
spirit, sacramental. | It is to be, as I have said, per- 
meated by the spiritual as a man’s body i is animated 
by his self or spirit, without which it is dead. As 
the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so the 
heavenly and the earthly is one Christian. 

We need to ponder over this, to put it to our- 
selves in different ways, one after another, so as 
gradually to grasp it and see into it as a great 
reality. And let us.also be brave enough to define 
clearly how it ought to work out in practice. Our 
money, and the personal luxuries, mental or 
physical, which are bought with money; our leisure 
time; our hobbies: what exactly is to be our 
attitude towards them as sojourners, in consecra- 
tion of spirit? Have I any bodily luxuries, or 
indulgencies, which I ‘cannot, by any ingenuity of 
self-deception, think of as consecrated into a 
sacrament? Ifso, the time has come when I jhust 
face them, and make up my” mindeto cut them 
off. My teaching of men, women, or children: do 
I give them of my very best preparation and 
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thought? The arrangements of my home life, and 
my-manner-and behaviour..there: are they the 
means by which the divine that is in-me expresses 
itself? Or is it something other than diyine? | 

“My time: how many hours in the day do I pass , 
without a spark of recognition that I am a- 
sojourner? | without recollectedness, without a 
moment’s uplift of my thoughts, or consciousness 
of being hid with Christ in God? 

To be confronted with S. Peter’s ideal is to be up 
against a terribly big thing. The portrait that we 
are trying to copy seems so hopelessly beyond us 
when we compare it with our own performance. 
But we shall produce the best results only if we 
gaze long and frequently at the very highest, and 
strive undismayed to reproduce gradually, by 
prayer and penitence and practice, more and more 
of the beauties in the divine masterpiece. 


XI. OBEDIENCE AND SONSHIP. 


PETER has more than once reminded us of 
e thoughts and language in the Old Testament. 
But now he bases his teaching definitely upon Old 
Testament history. According to one interpreta- 
tion of the passage it refers to the covenant at 
Sinai, when God rescued His people from Egypt. 
In Exodus xxiv. 7, 8, we read that Moses ‘took 
the book of the covenant, and read in the audience 
of the people; and they said, All that the Lord hath 
said will we do, and be obedient.. And Moses took 
the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and said, 
Behold the blood of the covenant.’ Obedience 
and Sprinkling; they represented the two sides of 
the covenant; man undertakes to obey God’s law, 
and God undertakes to give to man all the benefits 
that accrue from the shedding of blood. S. Peter, 
of course, looks at these from the standpoint of 
the New Covenant (as did our Lord’s words in the 
form in which they are recorded in Mark xiv. 24: 
‘This is My Blood of the covenant’). 

Directly we think about obedience we realise 
that we have before us a fresh picture of the ideal 
Christian, but a picture which, for the first time, 
has a suggestion of the pain and difficulty of it. 
‘Sojourners’ sounds nice, and ‘sanctification’ is 
beautiful. There are times when both words seem 
to express a reality to us; times when it is easy to 
feel in this world and not of it, when a conscious- 
ness of being dedicated, consecrated, arises within 
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us with a warm thrill that sends us on our knees 
with joy. But obedience—does that never pull 
us up with a jerk? It sums up the ideal in all its 
crucifying austerity. And we fail before it. We 
hear our Master’s question, ‘Why call Me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things that I say?’ And all 
of us, probably reply, ‘Lord, Lord, I desire and 
long to in my better moments; but I find another 
law in my members warring against my higher 
inclinations, the law of Self. The awful, hateful 
struggle needed for me to bend my will; the grip of 
elemental instincts which seems to be irresistible; 
and with all this, the complacent contentment, the 
obtuse, unthinking satisfaction with myself as I 
am ;—all these constantly make obedience to be a 
torture from which I shrink, instead of something 
in which I take delight.’ Our side of the covenant 
is not worth much; we break it several times a day. 
But there has been a miracle—the chiefest and 
primary miracle of human history. A Man—a 
real human Man—tempted like as we are, has been 
without sin. And because He never swerved from 
the ideal, He became the Mediator of the covenant. 
On the human side He was perfectly obedient, 
‘He learnt obedience from the things that He 
suffered’; on the divine side He became the means 
and agent of atonement by the shedding of His 
blood. Because one Man, then, always attained 
to the ideal, with an obedience ‘perfected’ by the 
climax of suffering, salvation from the slavery of 
sin has been provided for all. The Israelites, saved 
from Egypt, had to make that potential and initial 
salvation a real thing, had to ‘work out their own 
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salvation,’ as S. Paul puts it, by marching towards 
their true country; and we must do the same, 
by striving towards our ideal. Thus we have 
slavery left far behind, but perfect freedom far 
in front. 

That is exactly the position pictured in S. Peter’s 
next words: ‘God, according to His abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again unto a living hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.’ 
When God saved Israel from Egypt He brought 
them into a relation to Himself which could be 
called sonship. He said to Pharaoh by Moses, 
‘Israel is My son, My firstborn.’ And in Hosea we 
read, ‘When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
and called My son out of Egypt.’ He begat them 
for Himself to live in the desert in the closest bonds 
of intimacy with Him—obedience and love on their 
part, and love and protection on His—through the 
resurrection of Israel from the dead slavery of 
Egypt. And now, says S. Peter, He has begotten 
us afresh, this time by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. Because one Man died to 
sin and rose to newness of life, all who are united, 
made one, with Him, receive the benefits of His 
passion. And they are one with Him because 
they have become sons. The baptismal rite 
brings them into this body of people which has 
potentially reached the ideal, because it is His 
Body; they become sons. 

We have already had the ideal under three words, 
“sojourners,’ ‘sanctification,’ and ‘obedience’; and 
here is a fourth, ‘sonship.’ As an undeserved 
privilege, as a matter of sheer adoption, sonship is 
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easy tounderstand. It is, asS. Peter says, ‘accord- 
ing to His abundant mercy’ that God has begotten 
us afresh. But what are we to say of sonship as an 
ideal to be reached? Our Lord answers the 
question for us: ‘Love your enemies, and do good, 
and lend, despairing of no one. . . and ye shall 
be sons of the Most High, for He is kind towards 
the unthankful and evil.’ ‘Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you, that ye may 
be sons of your Father which is in heaven.’ ‘Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
children of God.’ Thus sonship means likeness to 
God. That was the truth involved in the Father- 
hood of God, which was the supreme lesson that 
Christ taught to men; and He taught it most clearly 
by being the perfect Son. God is Father, not 
because He is good-natured and benevolent to 
everyone, but because it is open to everyone to be 
His son by being like Him. Sonship was not a 
luxury of the intellectual, learned, leisured class, to 
which the scribes and Pharisees practically con- 
fined it. Any man, woman, or child, however 
humble; any penitent, however degraded, could 
become like God, and therefore could look up and 
say with real truth ‘Our Father.’ We must 
work out our own salvation, we must work out into 
actuality for ourselves the privilege of sonship won 
for us by Jesus Christ. Through sanctification of 
spirit, through obedience, through the sprinkling 
of the Blood of Jesus Christ, we must make our 
new-begetting by God a real thing. ‘As many 
as received Him, to them gave He the right to 
become sons of God.’ We shall never clearly 
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understand the truth of our sonship unless we 
begin with this thought of something initial, 
germinal, potential, which has to be made real. 
And it can be made real only by a growth which 
comes from communion with God. S. Paul says, 
‘Because we are sons, God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into our hearts crying Abba, 
Father.’ That is, because we are begotten again, 
because we possess all the possibilities of complete 
sonship, God has imparted Himself to us by means 
of the presence and energy of the Spirit of His Son, 
so that we might become more and more like Him 
by gaining an ever increasing share of His person- 
ality, an ever increasing right to cry Abba, Father. 
‘As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.’ 

We are now able to understand better the full 
force of S. Peter’s next words: ‘unto a living hope.’ 
His epistle has been called an epistle of hope, not 
because it uses the word very frequently, but be- 
cause it so consistently looks forward to the attain- 
ment of the ideal, as the Israelites, just made 
God’s sons, looked forward to the consummation 
of their hope in the promised land. But when 
they got there, they began to form a wrong notion 
of their privilege. Because their God was the 
greatest of all gods, and because they, and no 
other nation, were His sons, they thought that He 
was bound to protect them, and sooner or later 
necessarily make them the greatest of all the nations. 
The privilege of sonship was to be simply an 
advantage to themselves. And thus grew up, in 
its many forms and kaleidoscopic imagery, the 
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“Messianic hope’: God would work for them; the 
Messiah would come to their help; with a mighty 
hand and stretched out arm He would come to 
vindicate their sonship, to make it a great and 
glorious thing, and exhibit it in its completeness 
to a vanquished and envious world. They would 
be quite passive in the matter; they would stand 
still and see the salvation of the Lord. That was 
the Old Testament hope. But it was a hope that 
was doomed, from the first, to disappointment, 
because that is not the way in which the salvation 
of the Lord is wrought. The Christian knows that 
in the attainment of salvation he cannot be passive. 
Salvation is perfected sonship, entire sanctification, 
completed obedience; it is the working out of a 
potentiality. And therefore hope is not simply a 
sitting still, waiting for blessings to be dropped 
into our hands; it is a ‘living’ hope. The expres- 
sion is worth dwelling on. That which is alive 
must grow; and as we work out the potential 
salvation given to us, we must be inspired by a 
hope that is never satisfied, that grows with our 
spiritual growth, always reaching after more and 
still more. Each height that towers above us 
looks like the summit until we reach it, when we 
find that there are higher heights still to climb. 
We are not capable of picturing the majestic ideal 
of Christ’s character in its full glory; we know not 
what to pray for as we ought. But the Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities; He inspires us to hope for 
the next step in advance that we can see. And 
when we have reached it, when we have got the 
better of some fault, or acquired some practice 
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of discipline, or virtue, or habit, or reached some 
degree of harmony in thought and will with our 
Father, He points us to something still beyond us, 
and makes our hearts ache with the new longing 
to surmount the next peak. Things which, in 
our earlier stages, it would never have occurred 
to us to hope for, now become a reality of sonship 
for which our soul hungers. ‘Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God; and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be’—we are not yet grown enough to be 
able to imagine the glory of perfect sonship—‘ but 
we know that when He is manifested we shall be 
like Him.’ 


1K § 
XII. INHERITANCE. 


HE ideal of sonship, towards which we strive 

with a living hope, includes not only our 
character, which makes real the status, the potenti- 
ality, of sonship, but also the privileges, respon- 
sibilities, and delights which that character brings 
with it, all that S. Peter sums up under the word 
‘inheritance,’ which is used—either substantive 
or verb—at least 120 times in the Old Testament for 
the possession of the land of Canaan. S. Paul 
says, what is only natural and obvious, ‘if children, 
then heirs.’ And the metaphor is quite common 
in the New Testament. What the inheritance 
consists of is variously described: ‘inherit the 
earth,’ ‘inherit the kingdom,’ ‘inherit eternal life,’ 
‘inherit salvation’ are all used. 

The word represents the thought of the highest 
minds of poets and prophets concerning the ideal 
age, when the ideal Israel would emerge, and live 
in perfectness and glory. A psalmist could even 
use it of all that God’s presence meant to him in 
the present age: ‘Thou, Lord, art the portion of 
mine inheritance and of my cup.’ In S. Peter’s 
Epistle it contains the quintessence of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, of which we may say that three 
thoughts stand out prominently. 

The first is Peace; to be ‘refreshed in the multi- 
tude of peace,’ ‘abundance of peace so long as the 
moon endureth,’ was what Israel wanted and 
expected. The word ‘peace’ has a wide range. 
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The Hebrew and the Greek suggest very different 
meanings. In Hebrew it means ‘wholeness,’ 
‘completeness,’ ‘health,’ ‘prosperity.’ When we 
pray for the king, ‘Grant him in health and wealth 
long to live,’ we exactly express the spirit and 
meaning of the word. In our inheritance it means 
that the life of the soul goes on quietly, steadily, 
happily, with no hitch or failure. In Greek, as has 
been said in chap. vi., it is derived from a word 
which means to ‘unite’; it is peace as the result of 
the removal of opposition, or the reconciling of 
enemies: ‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself’; ‘Let us have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ But it is the 
Hebrew meaning which would play the prominent 
part in S. Peter’s ideal of the inheritance. Here 
we have before us again his bright optimism which 
is so encouraging, the living hope of continually 
getting nearer to the complete health and wealth 
of the soul. S. Peter would have been, I am sure, 
opposed to anything like morbid introspectiveness. 
It is a serious failing; and those who give way to 
it are injuring that very peace which they are 
worrying themselves to obtain. To think too 
much about one’s own soul is one of the ways, and 
a very harmful way, in which Self can assert itself. 
On the other hand the converse, of course, is as bad 
as it can be—to say Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace, to have a malignant disease and to make 
light of it. There are things that must be examined 
with X-rays, and extracted with the surgeon’s 
knife. If anything in thee cause thee to stumble, 
cut it off and cast it from thee. 
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Peace, then, is an aspect of our divine inherit- 
ance. In its Greek meaning we got it when we 
were converted to the love of God, and we get it 
every time we repent, and He joins us to Himself 
afresh in divine forgiveness. In its Hebrew mean- 
ing the abundance of peace answers to the abund- 
ance of our spiritual attainment, it grows with 
the growth of our souls. But that which gave the 
poets and prophets their confident expectation 
of it was their equally confident expectation that 
God’s presence would never fail from the temple 
in their midst. That was Israel’s inalienable 
privilege. ‘He built His sanctuary like the heights, 
like the earth which He has established for ever.’ 
‘The Lord hath chosen Zion for Himself, He hath 
longed for her. This shall be My rest for ever; 
here will I dwell, for I have a delight therein.’ 
If the Christian life is an inheritance of peace, it is 
because it is lived in the presence of the indwelling 
God of peace. Morbid introspectiveness is bad 
because it concentrates the thoughts upon self 
instead of upon God. We want to get outside 
our little, limited self. Prayer, Communion, in 
all its shapes and methods, is an enlargement of 
the self by expansion, by reaching out after that 
which is not self. We have to remind ourselves 
very often that self-expansion comes by self- 
spending—by intercession, and by acts of prayer 
and love. It is true in prayer as in everything 
else that he that loseth his self shall find it. And 
the wonderful thing is that the more we do that, 
the more He can say of our souls and bodies that 
He has a delight therein. He has made us for 
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Himself; we are—as the Old Testament said of 
Israel—His inheritance. And owr inheritance, 
in its ideal, is the mutual give-and-take, complete, 
unimpeded, satisfying, between ourselves and 
Him. 

' But if His presence meant only that we were 
flooded, intoxicated, drowned, by the pouring of 
Himself into us, He would not be wholly satisfied. 
Our inheritance would, after all, be the goal of a 
confined individualism. He ‘chose Jacob for 
Himself, and Israel for His own possession,’ not 
because He loved them better than any other 
nation, but simply because, as an artificer uses the 
tool which is best fitted for His work, He assigned 
to them the function of teaching others, of bring- 
ing other peoples under the all-mastering sway of 
His divine sovereignty. ‘Ye shall be unto Me a 
kingdom of priests,’ or, as S. Peter calls it in the 
next chapter, ‘a kingly priesthood,’ ‘to show forth 
the praises of Him who hath called you out of dark- 
ness into His marvellous light.’ Our inheritance 
is not something that we simply possess, but like 
our own souls in prayer, something that we enlarge 
by sharing. The mystical union of the soul with 
God is not fully attained until it expresses itself in 
the priestly function, the right relationship with 
the whole Body, ‘which is the blessed company of 
all faithful people.’ ‘On their behalf I sanctify 
Myself.’ Part of our inheritance is the drawing 
in of others. Because of our communion with God, 
because of the health and wealth of soul which it 
gives, others will be impelled to say ‘We will go 
with you, for we have heard that God is with you.’ 
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The ideal grows brighter and more wonderful 
the more we look at it: peace in all its meanings, 
prayer in all its forms, priesthood in all its activities 
—these are some of the aspects of the rich inherit- 
ance to which we are elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father. 
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P to this point S. Peter has tebineeley: me 
_J Christian ideal in its various aspects by 
drawing an analogy between Christians and 
Israel. He now adds to his description-ofit by 
giving three contrasts. He looks at the tribes 
moving through the desert..towards the land of 
promise, and knows that that hoped-for land, 
when won, could not be a completely peaceful and 
satisfying inheritance. God has provided some 
better thing for us, in that our inheritance is, 
‘incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.’ 
| There is not an English word which quite covers 
the first of these. When Israel entered Canaan 
they were far from gaining complete possession of it 
at once, as the statements in Judges i. I9~21, 
27-36 are enough to show. There were the 
Canaanites, Hittites, Hivites, and all the rest of 
them, to be overcome in one fierce battle after 
another. The enemy would make raids upon their 
farms and fields, ravaging, marauding, and destroy- 
ing. And S. Peter says that the Christian ideal 
is not like that. Real peace, real health and wealth 
of soul, can be enjoyed only when the inheritance 
is free from the ravages of the enemy. And there 
were also the wild beasts, the locusts, the canker- 
worm, the blights, the tempests, and all the other 


natural catastrophes to which Canaan was fre-' 


quently subject.' The Christian ideal is immune 


from natural cata8trophes. | That seems to be the » 
double meaning which we can give to the first / 


—_ 


“we >» 


of S. Peter’s three negatives: an inheritance — 


unravaged and uninjured. 
82 
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He draws a contrast. But because we have not 
yet attained to the ideal there is no contrast but an 
analogy between us and Israel, an analogy which 
is grievously exact. (The inheritance is ours now, 
we are the-children of-God,.and- inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven) we have been translated into 
the kingdom of the Son of God’s love. (But we are~ 
not yet able to keep it from being ravaged and 
injured by these same two things—enemies and 
catastrophes. The enemies are the sins; those 
which trouble us because we are human beings, 
and those which are occasioned by our particular 
vocation, profession, or social standing; different 
tribes of enemies which swoop from time to time 
and make havoc of our peace, our communion with 
God, and our priesthood on behalf of others.) I 
need not detail them each heart knows its own 
bitterness, But we can be lifted up with fresh 
courage and readiness to fight against these 
marauders, if we are inspired, as Joshua was, with 
the knowledge that we have with us the Captain 
of the host of the Lord. And we can hear Him 
say, as God said to Joshua, ‘I will not fail thee 
nor forsake thee . . . only be strong and very 
courageous.’ ‘ 

And the natural catastrophes: anxieties and 

ies, money anxieties and family worries; 
irritations and disappointments and _ frictions; 
trouble caused by the thoughtlessness or incapacity 
of other people; and all the manifold illnesses, 
weaknesses, pains, and discomforts of the body. 
Wecannot always prevent them from occurring, but, 
unlike the land of Canaan, our soul’s inheritance 
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can, and ought to, remain unhurt and untouched 
by them, because in the power of God we can_ 
change them into means of blessing and discipline. 

But'as S. Peter looks at the elect sojourners 
marching to Canaan, he sees that another danger | 
will threaten them, \more subtle than hostile tribes 
and natural catastrophes. The natives worshipped 
other gods, and the land was full of idolatry, 
witchcraft, human sacrifices, and all the other 
abominations that found a place in connexion 
with primitive oriental religions. And when 
Israel occupied the country they were at once led 
astray, and for long years afterwards failed, as a 
nation, to rise above these pollutions; ‘yea, they 
offered their sons and daughters unto devils. . . 
and the land was defiled with blood. Thus were 
they polluted with their own works, and went 
awhoring with their own inventions.’ | We turn to 
ourselves. How near have we reached to ‘an 
inheritance undefiled’? Quite unpolluted by the 
worship of other gods? " 

The first two Commandments can never cease 
to be useful to us for self-examination. Life, for 
many of us, slips by so smoothly, its wheels oiled 
with the quiet engrossment of this or that pursuit, 
intellectual studies, parish work, teaching, routine, 
recreation, with refinement of our surroundings, 
social amenities, the comforts of the body. And 
sometimes when we think about ourselves it is a 
shock to find how very small a part we have allowed 
the thought of God to play in our lives. \¢None 
other gods but Me’; ‘Him only shalt thou serve.’ 
And over and over again there come times when 
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we are constrained to confess, ‘I have had none 
other gods but me’; ‘myself only have I served.’ 
- I have sometimes tried, without praying about 
it, to do a piece of work that required divine 
wisdom or control, or held a conversation with a 
difficult person, or with a person in a difficulty. I 
have sometimes passed a whole day and more with- 
out any prayer at all, as if I were self-sufficient. 
If I have received praise or thanks, or some kind of 
honour or appreciation, there have been times 
when I accepted it for myself, as if it were mine, 
instead of handing it on at once as an offering to 
God, who alone enabled me to be or do anything. 
I have thought about myself, and admired myself; 
I have felt twinges of jealousy when I have heard 
other people admired. I have shirked, or done 
badly, things that involved taking trouble for 
others, or things that were not likely to show— 
and so on. Everyone knows for himself the ways 
in which he is tempted to self-centredness, self 
worship. The inheritance is defiled by the cult of 
another god, which is no god. And of course the 
pollution of sensual thoughts and imaginations, 
and every form of physical self-indulgence, goes 
without saying. 
_. When we look at it in this way, we see that 
. S. Peter’s word ‘undefiled’ is only another way of 
“picturing the ideal that he expresses in ‘sanctifica- 
tion of spirit.’ Complete self-dedication, con- 
secrating, hallowing to the service of God is the 
exact negative of the cult of Self. | 

And the second Commandment suggests a 
different kind of defilement. It makes us think of 
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the dangers that beset us when we are engaged in 
religious acts, in common worship or our private 
prayers. We may make use of different sorts 
of means, symbols, sacred objects, ceremonial, 
sacraments even. Our aim, of course, is to 
worship God in, or by means of, these things. 
But very often we don’t worship Him at all; our 
hearts and wills are very often tied and bound to 
earth even while we pray and sing and bow our- 
selves in the divine presence. It is the old insin- 
cerity from which our temple needs to be cleansed. 
Every time that our worship is insincere and un- 
real and formal and lifeless, every time that we 
confess our sins merely as a religious practice, 
without being really sorry for them, every time 
that we receive the Body and Blood of the Lord 
with a sin or failing on our conscience which we 
have not the firm, eager intention of trying to 
conquer, the inheritance is defiled. We have used 
outward means of worship, and have not thereby 
got nearer to God, or given Him anything that 
He cares to have. From all self-worship, self- 
centredness or complacency, from all deadness and 
insincerity in prayer, and from unrepented sin— 
good Lord, deliver us. 

And once more, an inheritance ‘unfading.’ 
S. Peter thinks of one of the incessant difficulties of 
the land of Canaan; ‘the sun is no sooner risen 
with the hot wind but it withereth the grass, ‘and 
the flower thereof falleth, and the grace of the 
fashion of it perisheth.’ Large tracts of the 
country were rocky ground where the seed ‘had not 
much earth; and when the sun arose it was scorched 
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and because it had no root it withered away.’ For 
S. James it illustrates the transitoriness of wealth, 
for our Lord the transitoriness of virtue and holi- 
ness in those whose religious life is without depth. 


-The highest hopes we cherish here, 
How fast they tire and faint. 


And the word ‘unfading,’ ‘unwithered,’ pictures the 
true inheritance, the ideal that we are studying, if 
haply we may feel after it and reach a little nearer 
to it. The Epistle to the Hebrews is full of warn- 
ings against this very danger of letting our spiritual 
life wither.) The writer speaks of allowing our- 
_ selves to drift away from the things that we have 
been taught, of falling away from God, of seeming 
to come short of His promises. And he exhorts 
us to hold fast our confidence and the glorying of 
our hope firm unto the end; showing the same 
diligence unto the fulness of hope even unto the 
end. And the writer to the seven Churches hears 
Christ saying the same thing: ‘hold fast that thou 
hast’; ‘hold fast till I come’; “be watchful and 
strengthen the things which remain, that are ready 
to die’ (in imminent danger of withering away); 
‘I have somewhat against thee, because thou 
hast left thy first love.’ 


‘ And some have never loved Thee well, 
And some have lost the love they had.’ 


With some the inheritance has always been ravaged 
and defiled; with some it has simply withered 
- away. There are times when our spiritual life is 
a joy and a success) when we drink in the buoyant 
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air of the Spirit; we feel nothing an exertion, no 
spiritual duty is irksome, no temptation is hard to 
meet ; like the man healed at the temple gate, we go 
walking, leaping, and praising God. And then, 
slowly or suddenly, the deadening paralysis comes 
on again, and the soul cannot rouse itself to move. 

The next words show what alone will keep the 
inheritance safe; it is ‘reserved in heaven.’ It 
cannot flourish except in the air of heaven. When- 
ever our souls stoop to what is earthy, something 
in us dries up and withers. ‘He that abideth in 
Me and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit,’ because the air of heaven has kept the 
flowers from withering. For this we need to be 
always in heaven, to sit at Christ’s right hand ‘in 
the heavenlies,’ as S. Paul puts it, which is described 
two verses before as ‘the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance in the saints.’ So here we are back 
again where we started. We are sojourners 
belonging to heaven ; we are sanctified, dedicated to 
a life in heaven. \) It is only when we let ourselves 
fall from heaven that the glory of our inheritance 
begins to wither. 

But our hearts cannot ascend, and with Christ 
continually dwell, if we are content with occasional 
pious aspirations. Let us think of our devotional 
life. The word ‘devotional’ is itself of great 
significance. To devote oneself means to vow 
oneself away. A votive offering is an‘ offering 
which has previously been vowed. And to that 
meaning we must strictly adhere. Every Christian 
has vowed himself away by the three-fold promise 
made at Baptism. They were life-vows, like those 
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of marriage, the ‘religious life,’ or ordination; 
vows to give up what is bad, to believe what is true 
and to do what is right. And the ‘devotional’ 
life of every Christian includes all the means 
that are needed to help him truly and loyally to 
keep those vows. Some of these means are sug- 
gested by the vows of Priests, which we can apply 
each to himself. We can follow the Deacon when 
he answers the Bishop’s questions at his ordination, 
and devote to God our will, our intellect, and our 
love; in other words our whole conscious self. 

In the first place may be taken the promise to 
frame and fashion our own selves and our families 
according to the doctrine of Christ. (We are not 
now thinking of our families; though the mention 
of them as ‘wholesome examples to the flock of 
Christ’ might cause some of us some heartburnings.) 
We are to frame and fashion our own selves, our 
personalities, our powers of influence. When you 
meet with a Christian with little driving force, 
little personal influence, the sort of man who 
doesn’t count for very much; or when you meet one 
whose Christianity is obviously conventional, whose 
presence would not be any check on something un- 
true, or unkind, or unworthy, or unclean being 
said; it means in most cases that the private, 
secret management of his own will has been soft 
and sloppy. We cannot gain influence over 
others until we have gained power over ourselves, 
To those who are not trying to do it that sounds 
like a copybook platitude; but the man who is 
really at work framing and fashioning himself by 
enduring hardness and discipline finds it no 
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platitude: he is keeping his will in heaven, at one 
with God’s will. 

Another promise made by the candidates for 
the Priesthood, which we can take to ourselves, 
concerns the intellect: that we will be diligent in 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in such 
studies as help to the knowledge of the same, 
laying aside the study of the world and the flesh. 
That is to say, every sort of study that will help 
our growth in the devoted life, and also such as 
will make us more ‘equipped unto every good 
work,’ more spiritually as well as intellectually 
efficient as parents, teachers, and preachers. 

‘Once more, we promise to be diligent in prayers. 
That is the meaning that is mostly given to the 
word ‘devotional.’ It is the devotion of our love 
to the Father that loves us. Diligent in prayers. 
Not ‘how much time ought I to spend in prayer?’ 
but ‘how much time can I get or make?’ If we 
are to keep ourselves in the air of heaven, prayer 
is the very act of breathing; and our instinct will 
be to struggle for breath. I don’t mean that time 
is never a difficulty, though I really think it is 
more often want of inclination than want of time. 
But if we are struggling for breath, every hindrance 
must be forced violently out of the way as we fight 
for dear life against the things which make prayer 
an irksome formality, and suck our spiritual life 
dry so that the fruits of the Spirit gradually 
wither up and fall off. Our inheritance has been 
kept for us in heaven; and we must be kept in 
heaven if it is to be an inheritance incorruptible, 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 


eg 
XIV. THE BEST ROBE. ~ 

HEN we have fallen from heaven, we must 

come to ourselves and, like the prodigal, 
return to our true home. He had ‘wasted his 
substance in riotous living’ in a far country, but 
in being restored to his sonship, his inheritance, 
he was restored to certain privileges, safeguards, 
and responsibilities attaching to it. ‘The father 
said to the servants, Bring forth the best robe and 
put it on him.’ The son same back in tattered 
rags, and proper clothing was one of his chief needs. 
It is remarkable how large a use is made in the 
Bible of clothing as a spiritual illustration. Far 
more than we Westerns can appreciate, clothing 
was to the ancient Oriental the expression of the 
person, of the moods, even, of the moment. If 
they were angry or grief-stricken they tore their 
garments, or, in less excited moments wrapped 
themselves sorrowfully in sackcloth; when they 
were joyful they clothed themselves in scarlet 
with other delights, as a bride putteth on her 
beautiful apparel and decketh herself with orna- 
ments; if they were proud of their religiousness 
they loved to walk in long robes, with a specially 
long religious tassel at each corner. Princes, of 
course, wore sumptuous clothing, and kings wore 
purple. And at their duties in the temple priests 
appeared in splendid vestments; the words that 
are translated ‘the beauty of holiness’ meant 
primarily ‘the beautiful array of the sanctuary.’ 
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Carlyle has helped us to realise something of the 
significance of clothing, and of its effects on the 
mind of man; and this was felt by the Easterns 
much more sensitively than by us. It is essential 
that we should bear in mind that in the New 
Testament clothing represented, stood for, was 
the equivalent of, the person. So that when 
the best robe was put on the prodigal, it was not 
a mere symbol of joy, but a real investment 
which his restored sonship necessarily involved. 
The very word ‘investment’ shows how closely 
clothing is connected in our minds with the thought 
of office. 

We shall find some further important teaching 
in other parts of the New Testament. S. Peter, 
writing to the women of his day in Asia Minor, 
tells them that the outward adorning of plaiting 
the hair, and golden ornaments, and the studied 
beauty of costly attire, were not to be for Christian 
women, because it did not represent their true 
beauty, the hidden Self, the meek and quiet spirit, 
an adornment a thousand times more costly (ii. 3, 
4). The robe of the Self is Character. No one 
can see or know your real, inner, personal Self, 
in its actual being. What they see and know, 
what they like or dislike, what influences them 
for good or for bad, is that by which the Self puts 
forth an outward expression, a light, a warmth, an 
aroma, an emanation—I know not how to describe 
it. It is that by which the hidden, inner Self of 
each man or woman, untouchable and unapproach- 
able, approaches and touches other human lives. 
There is something outward, almost tangible, 
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certainly visible or perceptible, by which the 
secret, unknown Self is expressed. 

Again, when S. Peter wants his readers to be 
humble, he says ‘Gird yourselves with humility’ 
(v. 5) 1.e. tie round you humility like a towel that a 
slave ties round his waist—the towel that Jesus 
Christ humbly tied round Himself when He washed 
the disciples’ feet. 

S. Paul wants to sum.up the great transformation 
which takes place when a man becomes a Christian; 
and he does it in this way, ‘But now ye also put off 
all these—anger, wrath, malice, filthy communica- 
tion out of your mouth. Lie not one to another, 
seeing that ye have put off the old man with his 
deeds, and have put on the new man’ (Col. iii. 
8-10). ‘Put on, therefore, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, tender compassion, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering. . . . 
And over all these things’ (holding them all on, 
and keeping them together) ‘put on love, which is 
the bond of perfectness’ (12, 14). And he says, 
‘Let us put off the works of darkness, and let 
us put on the armour of light’ (Rom. xiii. 12). 

I have elsewhere tried to work out the thought 
that that which influences others in our character 
is the spiritual body, which begins to be formed 
now, in this life, and can go on growing more and 
more perfect in the eternity of the other life. We 
can understand how the writer of the Apocalypse 
can describe the ‘righteous acts of the saints’ as 
‘fine linen,’ because it is worn by the Bride when 
she is fully prepared for her husband (xix. 8). In 
the perfect development of character those who 
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stand before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
are ‘clothed with white robes’ (vii. 9, 13); but in 
an earlier stage they ‘washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb’ (14), and it was 
possible for some to ‘defile their garments’ so that 
they could not walk with Him in white (iii. 4, 5). 

We are still at the earlier stage, but, as so often, 
the New Testament writers speak of the ideal as 
potentially reached. S. Paul explains that in 
Baptism there is a ‘ putting off the body of the sins 
of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ’ (Col. ii. 
iz). Nothing can be clearer than that the body, 
either as it is now or as it shall become, is thought 
of in the New Testament as the character as other 
people can see it and know it; and it is pictured as 
a robe. 

But the ideal can be potentially reached in the 
individual life of every Christian, and made 
progressively real as he grows in holiness, only 
because that ideal has been actually reached, and 
completely real, in one Life. Christ has been 
‘without spot of sin to make us clean from all sin.’ 
No trace of wrong can be in union with Him; ‘God 
is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.’ We 
as we are could not come into union with Him. 
But Christ’s robe was without spot of sin, it was 
‘shining, exceeding white as snow, so as no fuller 
on earth can white’ it. And because He is the 
Representative Man, ‘the Lord our righteousness,’ 
He offers His perfection, and all that He was and 
did and suffered, on our behalf. If we strive to 
be one with Him, we are, so to speak, covered 
with His robe. 
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And thus only can our thoughts give the fullest 
meaning to the words in the parable:—‘Bring 
forth the best robe and put it on him.’ The 
returned prodigal put off the rags and tatters in 
which he had fed swine in the field, and his 
reinstatement in sonship corresponds to what 
S. Saul boldly says of us, ‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (Rom. xiii. 14). Ideally and potentially 
this was true long ago: ‘As many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on Christ’ 
(Gal. ii. 27). And when we come back home 
from our wanderings we begin to make it actual and 
real. 
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XV. A RING ON HIS HAND. 


HE robe is our character, the symbol of our 

means of outward spiritual expression. But 
a ring was the sign of the dignity and wealth that 
were attached to the restored sonship of the 
prodigal. Real Christianity—which includes such 
beauties as humility, kindness, purity, patience, 
unselfishness, sanctified common sense, which are 
the growth of Christ in you—is the most dignified 
thing in the world. But there is more than that. 
I like to think of the ring as a signet-ring for 
stamping seals on letters and documents. It is 
a sign of office. It leads us to think of our privilege 
—the responsibility, the authority, the influence, 
which every Christian must exercise over others. 
First, there is the natural authority which most 
of us have over children or others in our care 
or our service. What is the effect of your life 
and character on children or on servants? Is it 
chiefly that of getting obedience for your own 
comfort and convenience? Or do you let them 
do as they like because you feel too lazy to bother 
about them, or too weak to control them? On 
the other hand it is open to us to help forward the 
great purposes of God in their life and character. 
Do we put before them an inspiring example of 
Christianity? Do they see in us justice and 
thoughtfulness, honesty and kindness, and an 
intense devotion to our religion? In Ireland the 
majority of servants are Roman Catholics. Do 
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they know that we are as regular in our attendance 
at Christ’s holy Sacrament as they are? Is it 
borne upon them that their form of religion is not 
the only one that produces saints? If not, we 
are failing to use our signet-ring of authority to 
forward the work of God. It is a searching 
question for us all: What does my character look 
like to other people in my house? Can they 
see that I am daily striving to be more true to my 
position as a son, or daughter, of God? 

But beside our natural authority there is our 
position as members of the Church. It is not 
difficult to understand the official position occupied 
by a clergyman. A clergyman is not someone 
picked out as a superior person, or a-holier and 
more spiritual person, than the rest of the congre- 
gation. His position is simply an office, that of 
representing the congregation in public acts of 
worship and offering, and in preaching, and in 
everything else which the Church as a whole does. 
His preaching is a handing on to men the message 
of God as he has learnt it, and is daily learning it, 
by progress in spiritual experience, by study and 
prayer. And to instal him into that office, and to 
give him the grace that he needed, he received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit by the Church’s prayer and 
by the Laying on of Hands. 

But there is another office into which all 
Christians can be installed through precisely the 
same means, the gift of the Holy Spirit by the 
Church’s prayer and by the Laying on of Hands. 
Some people ask, What in the world is the good of 
Confirmation? They ought not to ask that unless 
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they are prepared also to ask, What in the world 
is the good of Ordination? Neither of them 
makes a person holy straight off; the one admits 
into one office, the other into another. You can 
have a bad or unwise or lazy or unspiritual clergy- 
man. And such a man is untrue to his office; he 
is not making the use that he might of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. A bad clergyman, or a bad 
doctor, or a bad school teacher, is doing far more 
harm than good, far more harm than if he threw 
up his office altogether. And the position is 
exactly the same when you meet any confirmed 
person, man or woman, who is bad or unwise or 
lazy or unspiritual. He is untrue to his office; he 
is not making the use that he might of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. It cannot too often be repeated 
that Ordination and Confirmation are simply two 
methods of installation to particular duties and 
privileges in the Church. Before Confirmation, 
when we were small children, we were members 
of the Christian body, of course, because we had 
been baptized; but our chief duty was to learn to 
be good Christians. After Confirmation, though 
we have to go on learning to be good Christians, 
we are holders of a definite official position, that of 
carrying on the divine work of the Church. It is 
our signet-ring of responsible sonship. For instance 
a confirmed Christian is officially entrusted with 
the duty of giving any actual kind of busy help 
to the Church that opportunity offers. Attend- 
ance at services is not something which he may or 
may not do as he feels disposed, it is a duty of his 
office. If this were properly performed by all those 
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who have been set apart for it, think what our 
congregations would be. And the Church of 
Christ has many activities which do not form part 
of a clergyman’s office, but are the clear and 
direct duty of confirmed Christians. They leave 
far too much in the hands of the clergy, and so the 
clergy are apt to feel that they are the only people 
to do what wants doing, and in consequence they 
cannot get the time that they ought to have free 
for study and diligent prayer. One of the most 
important official duties of every confirmed 
Christian is to help forward the missionary work 
of the Church, at home and abroad. And finally, 
and above all, he is officially entrusted with the 
duty of prayer that God’s name may be hallowed, 
His kingdom may come, His will may be done, in 
the hearts and lives of men. 

When you have come back to the Father in 
sorrow for your sins you can hear Him say, Put 
a ring on his hand, that he may take his full 
official share and responsibility in My divine work 
for the great human family all over the world. 
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E have no difficulty in finding a meaning 

for the shoes. S. Paul’s words in the last 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians will be at 
once recalled: ‘Your feet shod with the prepara- 
tion’—i.e. the preparedness—‘of the Gospel of 
peace.’ The Gospel of peace is the good tidings 
that we can have peace; that the Christian life 
is not one incessant horrible struggle, or worry, 
or turmoil, or distraction. And we can get the 
peace by preparedness. We cannot get it by 
magic, all in a moment, without working for it. 
But we can reach an ever deeper and more settled 
peace in proportion as we become more prepared. 
If we ‘watch and pray’ we put on the pair of shoes 
without which not a single step is safe. Some 
people will think that this is a mere platitude, 
dull, pious, religious language, with no driving 
force or meaning whatsoever. ‘I can’t be always 
watching and praying; I’m much too busy. And 
the mistakes and sins, the temper and untruths 
and unkindness and unclean thoughts crop up 
quite suddenly. I shall never be able to watch 
and pray enough to keep clear of them.’ One 
thing is quite certain, that as long as we feel sure 
that we shall never get rid of a sin, we never shall. 
But the Gospel of peace is the good tidings that we 
can get rid of it, we can have peace. When we 
return in penitence to our Father, He offers us a 
renewed hopefulness, a glad expectation that by 
watching and praying we can walk safely. 
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I believe that some people, though they have 
heard the words ‘Watch and pray’ so often, have 
some mistaken ideas about both. 

Watching, first of all, does not mean that 
throughout a full day of work or enjoyment we 
must incessantly have in the forefront of our 
thoughts the danger of possible temptation. We 
cannot always be consciously thinking of the 
safety of our souls and doing our daily work 
properly at the same time. We must throw our 
whole attention into our duties, or we shall do 
them badly. It is not the person whose mind is 
for ever wandering in pious thoughts who will best 
please God. But there are definite precautions 
that we must take, carefully avoiding an error of 
a different kind, which is very common. Some 
people seem to think that they can go on quite 
easily and carelessly with their daily life until a 
temptation occurs, and then that they must 
suddenly think about religious things; they must 
watch and pray on the instant; they must stiffen 
their will, or recall a sentence from Scripture, or 
utter an ejaculatory prayer, which will overcome 
the temptation just in time, like a heavy gun 
brought up at a gallop when the enemy appears. 
But it can’t be done; the enemy is in ambush; 
the shots ring out all in a moment, and our religious 
artillery arrives too late. To take a single instance, 
anyone who is apt to lose his temper easily knows 
how true that is. It is all done in no time, and he 
comes out with something angry or nasty or 
sarcastic before he knows what he is saying. He 
will very likely tell you that he can’t help losing 
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his temper. God is not one who can be kept at a 
distance until He is wanted, and then be expected 
suddenly to repulse an attack for us. Religion 
is not a convenient magic for use in an emergency. 
To ‘find grace to help in time of need,’ as the Epistle 
to the Hebrews has it, does not mean that it must 
be found in time of need, but that we must find 
and get such a store of it ready beforehand that it 
will be an impervious defence in time of need. To 
be ready for temptation is to be ready beforehand. 

Here, then, are two mistakes to be avoided, the 
mistake of imagining that we must be thinking of 
our souls all day long, and the mistake of imagining 
that we can trust to something religious suddenly 
to save us when the temptation occurs. But there 
are people who will say, ‘What other way is there? 
There is no other method of keeping myself safe 
that I can see.’ 

Let us change our metaphor. We have all 
heard something of disease-germs, bacilli. They 
are far too microscopic to see or feel. But they 
are anywhere and everywhere. You can breathe 
them, eat them, drink them, and not know it, and 
then find that you have caught the infection. It 
is no use thinking of them all day long, and on the 
other hand it is often too late to bring out a bottle 
of disinfectant after the germ has attacked you. 
The mischief is done before you have a chance of 
taking the precaution. 

That seems to me a good picture of temptations. 
What has to be done is this—to take our pre- 
cautions beforehand. And this can be done in 
two different ways. Sometimes we know quite 
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well that there are dangers ahead. We know that 
we are going to be in the company of someone, or 
of a group of people, who will make it extremely 
difficult for us to preserve the spiritual standard 
that we want to preserve. Or we know that we 
are going to find ourselves in circumstances in 
which our prayer or reading or thoughts about God 
are more than likely to be crowded out unless we 
take care. If, then, we know that we are going 
to be in contact with the disease-germs of tempta- 
tion, it is obvious that we must take prophylactic 
measures, we must prepare ourselves with special 
prayer and thought and desire and resolve, and 
really try, in this case, to hold the specific danger 
constantly before our thoughts, keeping all the 
time the confident expectation that we are going 
to pass through it unscathed. And if we do, it is 
a grand thing to come out at the end of it stronger 
and better than if the temptation had never been 
there. 

But, of course, for every temptation that we 
know of beforehand a thousand will meet us of 
which we have known nothing. What precautions 
can we take? By far the surest safeguard, as in the 
case of bacilli, is to keep in a general state of 
vigorous health, to be living and thriving in the 
strong air of the Holy Spirit, with the good and 
regular food of God’s word and sacraments, and in 
hard exercise, i.e. the strenuous and often painful 
struggle to keep ourselves fit by self-discipline, self- 
sacrifice, and doing things that we don’t like, 
especially things for other people. Perhaps one 
of these dangers may be waiting for us whose 
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attack we should regard as the most improbable. 
The Psalmist’s words can never cease to be true 
of our spiritual life: ‘My soul is always in my 
hand’; the perils are so many, and for the most 
part so entirely hidden from our view. But the 
health of soul that comes from life in God, life in 
heaven, is the Christian method of watching; it 
can keep us immune from every unknown and 
unexpected trial. That is surely the true meaning 
of the sinlessness of Christ. Theoretically He 
could sin, because He was human, with human 
instincts, and a human will, and human tempta- 
tions. But His spiritual health was always so 
utterly perfect by His life in God, and God in Him, 
that the evil germs actually and literally were 
powerless to injure Him. 

There is thé ideal put before us again—the 
robust vigour, the buoyant, unconquerable health 
of the strong Son of God. If we could get it, we 
should be perfectly guarded from the spiritual 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the sick- 
ness that destroyeth in the noon-day. To look 
at that, and then at our own life, sends us on our 
knees in penitence. But it also fires us with 
a new enthusiasm, a devouring desire to be more 
like Him. Watching is the perserving of our 
spiritual health by our life in God, and God in us. 
We can have it because of our oneness with Christ; 
and so we can pray, ‘Defend us, Thy humble 
servants, in all assaults of our enemies; that we, 
surely trusting in Thy defence, may not fear the 
power of any adversaries. Through the might of 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 
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: ATCH and pray, that ye enter not into 

temptation.’ So praying is not less 
necessary as a safeguard than watching. Most 
of those who will read this book recognise the 
importance of prayer, but many of them could not 
say how it works. What are the laws which 
govern it? What does it actually accomplish? 
The laws of prayer are as binding and certain as 
what are called the laws of Nature. We can 
count on them, and predict that prayer will have 
results as we can count on the law of gravitation, 
and predict that the sun will rise to-morrow. This 
is because the Being of God is orderly, without 
variableness or shadow of turning. One aspect of 
this orderliness is seen in what we describe as the 
laws of thought. If we were to say that God can 
cause something to exist and not to exist at the 
same moment, we should be using words that have 
no meaning. Again, something cannot be equal 
to nothing, because the orderliness of God’s Being 
cannot conflict with itself. In the same way, 
if we say that God can get from us love that is not 
voluntary, love tendered under compulsion, the 
words, as before, mean nothing; they are self- 
contradictory. And this brings us face to face with 
the ultimate, the insoluble mystery. It might 
seem to be the supreme instance of the irresistible 
force resisted by the immovable object, if we did 
not know that God can and does move man with 
the drawing power of love, the attraction of that 
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divinity to which we are akin, the magnetism of the 
divine self-sacrifice. And this, at the same time, 
is not compulsion, because man can resist if he likes. 

We start our study of prayer, then, with the 
thought that man’s will can be in opposition to 
God’s will, and that the inner history of mankind 
is a long drama in which God tries to draw men 
into unity with Himself, not by force but by love. 

In the elementary stage of spiritual growth that 
human beings can reach in this life, no single man— 
with the one exception of the divine Man—unites 
himself wholly and at once with God. He mostly 
does it, if he does it at all, by fits and starts; but if 
he does try to unite himself with God he gradually 
finds it easier, and the unity becomes closer and 
more permanent. This approach to closer and 
more permanent unity is the spiritual life. All 
the virtues, the goodness and beauty and truth— 
which his character may show are the effects, the 
fruits, the divine results, of unity. And Prayer is 
the conscious act of moving into unity with God. 
It has a thousand forms and methods and shapes, 
with words and without. But every conscious and 
voluntary act of movement into union with the 
divine is Prayer. 

What, then, is the result of Prayer? What is 
the law which expresses the principle of its working ? 
Before answering the question we must clear the 
way by some very important negatives. The first 
is that, while our wills can oppose His, we cannot 
force or persuade or coax Him into doing something 
that His will does not want todo. For God to act 
contrary to His own will is a contradiction in terms. 
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It means nothing at all. Nor can we persuade 
Him to be more loving and gracious and ready to 
forgive than He would have been, in any given 
instance, without our prayer. God is love; 
and to suggest that He could be otherwise is to 
suggest an unthinkable contradiction of His own 
Being. For the same reason, we cannot persuade 
Him to give us a greater blessing, greater health, 
greater happiness than He would otherwise give 
us. God so loves us that He always wants to do 
more for us than we can ask or think. Once 
more: when we speak to Him we cannot tell Him 
anything that He does not know. Our wants and 
wishes, the sins and pains and sorrows and joys 
of every human being—He does not need informa- 
tion about them. The omniscience of God, and 
His ignorance on any point, are again contradictory 
terms. 

These things are very obvious when stated, and 
yet there are thousands of people who think of 
prayer as though it involved one or other of these 
unthinkable contradictions of the Nature of God. 
Some people do not realise the contradictions, and 
go on praying in simple trust, and reap the results 
without understanding the law of Prayer. Others 
feel the contradictions acutely. Intellectual 
honesty forbids them to try to alter the divine will 
by persuasion, or to coax a God of love to be more 
loving, or to give needful information to a God who 
is omniscient. But they think that that is what 
Prayer involves, and so they give it up. But if 
Prayer is the conscious, voluntary use of any 
means whatsoever which will put us into closer 
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oneness with God, these contradictions do not 
appear. God wants all men to be saved; He wants 
lives to be enriched and purified and uplifted; He 
wants the sorrowful to be comforted, the poor and 
suffering to be relieved; He wants sinners to repent; 
He wants everyone to become happy with the 
highest and truest happiness. And Prayer is the 
placing of ourselves on His side in the great 
struggle, joining ourselves to Him to want what He 
wants. 

Think first of a man’s Prayer for spiritual bless- 
ings on his own life. His Prayer, which is the 
joining of himself to God, and his spirituality, 
which is his likeness to God, are clearly two sides of 
the same thing. God has not been persuaded to 
make him holy. The man who prays does not 
want holiness more earnestly than God wants it 
for him. And he does not tell God his tempta- 
tions and weaknesses and desires as if God would 
not know them, or would not know them accurately 
enough, otherwise. Prayer is the act of putting 
himself into oneness of will and desire and purpose 
with God, and the answer to the Prayer is simply 
the obverse of the coin, a growing spirituality. 

Next we come to Prayer for spiritual blessings 
upon other persons. God’s will is opposed by the 
dead-weight of the opposition of the will of man- 
kind as a body. And it stands to reason that 
every time a soul joins itself to God, which is 
Prayer, and wants what God wants, that opposition 
is lessened. Now if only one person in the world 
prayed to God, the lessening of that opposition 
would be very small. But we are met with the 
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fact that none of us prays alone; we are part of a 
great host of men and women incessantly joining 
itself to God in Prayer. God is always trying to 
draw men by the power of His love. (That we 
have to use the word ‘trying’ is involved in the 
deep mystery of man’s freedom of choice.) Not 
only so, but the holier that any man becomes in his 
own life, the more he is lessening the opposition; 
and holiness and true Prayer, as we have seen, are 
two sides of the same thing. And growing 
oneness with God, increase and depth of Prayer, 
in the great army of His servants as one whole, will 
cause God’s love to find less and less resistance. 
Christ lifted up, Christ the perfect expression of 
the love of God, is, in fact, gradually drawing all 
men unto Him. We must get away from the 
idea that the Prayer of an individual is isolated; 
that your prayers, for instance, for foreign missions 
will help people to be converted because you by 
yourself, because of your earnestness, have 
persuaded God to convert them. 

But, more than that, it has been proved by 
experiment that the power of God can be set free 
to work along a particular line when we pray for a 
particular person or object. We do not know how 
this works. The law of Prayer, at this point, lies 
outside the range of exact explanation, although, 
experimentally, it has been proved every day in 
all the ages. It may be partly that the unconscious 
influence of one who prays affects one who is 
prayed for. And there are very likely other 
explanations of which we know nothing. When 
you have prayed for another person’s spiritual 
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benefit, you have gained a blessing for him by your 
Prayer. But you have not persuaded God to make 
him a better man. What has happened is this: 
By lessening the opposition of yourself to God, by 
increased oneness with Him in true Prayer, you 
have become a means by which the divine power 
can more fully work upon one for whom He longs 
to work. The person for whom you pray may, of 
course, refuse; his will is free. But if your desire 
is in close oneness with God’s desire for him, there 
is more chance of his yielding to the drawing of love. 
Lastly, we come to what seems the most difficult 
problem of all, though it is not really more difficult 
than the last one: Prayer that something may 
happen, or not happen, in the physical world—a 
recovery from sickness, a safe journey, fine 
weather, andsoon. It is the orderliness of Nature 
that troubles some people’s minds on this subject. 
But that orderliness does not prevent us, with 
our will-power of free spirit, of initiating move- 
ments which, by means of the strict working of the 
laws, will produce the results that we desire. If 
a bowler sends down a straight ball, it will hit the 
wicket, according to the laws of Nature. But the 
batsman, by the free action of his will, can initiate 
a new movement, a new chain of (what is com- 
monly called) cause and effect. By the laws of 
Nature the ball will hit the wicket, and yet, by the 
laws of Nature it will be prevented from hitting the 
wicket through the free, creative action of will. 
Each of us, a thousand times a day, causes some- 
thing to happen which Nature would not have 
brought about if we had not determined it. 
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And if we can do it, it is quite certain that God 
can do it a great deal better. If we have prayed for 
some physical result, assuming that it is real and 
true Prayer, we have not simply dictated to Him 
our desires; we have united ourselves with Him to 
want what He wants. And we shall not, by any 
coaxing or earnestness, persuade Him to do some- 
thing that He doesn’t want. That is contrary 
to His very Nature; contrary to the laws of 
thought. So the only question is whether the 
result that we should like is what He wants. 
What He wants is always spiritual, to draw men 
to Himself in love; anything else in heaven or 
earth or under the earth is of value only as a means 
to that end. If, in any physical matter for which 
we have prayed, He knows that the manipulation 
of the laws of Nature (if we may so call it) will help 
towards that spiritual purpose, then it is some- 
thing that His love is eagerly waiting to be able 
to do; and our Prayer, our union with Him, has 
placed our will in conjunction with His on the 
matter, and His power is set free to work. His 
omniscience knows, and our ignorance does not 
know, whether a given physical event will help to 
work out His spiritual purposes or not. So that 
‘Thy will be done’ must, of course, be the condition 
attaching toany Prayer. Thatis the sameas wanting 
what He wants; and nothing else is true Prayer. 

Prayer, then, works according to unswerving 
law. And the call to Prayer is the call to be 
fellow-workers with God: Who ison the Lord’sside? 
Who will come to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty ? 
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LOTHING and shoes are necessities of life; 

and now we have another. While the 
Prodigal was tending swine in the far country he 
was starving, and remembered that the servants 
at home had bread enough and to spare. So what 
he needed was food. And the father lavished on 
him the best that he had. In chap. v., it was 
pointed out that sacramental food is not the only 
food on which our souls live. But here it may be 
useful to gather together our beliefs about it. 

On entering a Christian Church we see at the 
east end what is often called the Altar. Others 
call it the Holy Table. We want to see how it can 
be both. To put the difference as shortly as 
possible, an Altar is where we give, a Table is 
where we get. But since, in our dealings with God 
as well as with men, ‘it is more blessed to give than 
to receive,’ and we have to choose one of the two 
words for ordinary use, there is no doubt that the 
word. Altar is a better one than Table. 

But let us begin with what we get, at the Table. 
Jesus Christ sat down to dinner with His disciples, 
and at the end of it He gave them Bread and Wine. 
In all ages of mankind meals have meant fellowship 
and intercourse; and that is why it is at meals that 
we most feel the empty chair of one who is gone. 
So this meal, which the Church perpetuated in the 
years to come, recalled to them all their fellowship 
and intercourse with Him. 
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But there was more than a distribution of mere 
bread and wine. He said the mysterious words 
‘This is My Body,’ ‘This is My Blood.’ All the 
mistakes and controversies and quarrels about 
the Holy Communion throughout the history of 
the Church, since they first began to trouble her, 
have arisen from attempts to define how they are 
His Body and Blood. 

The mistakes are mainly of three kinds, which 
can be compared with mistakes of similar kinds 
with regard to the Person of our Lord. There 
were people, who have re-appeared in various 
forms down to the Unitarians, who thought that 
our Lord was a mere man; as divine as, and not 
more divine than other men; a noble example of 
martyrdom to a great cause. They correspond 
with those who are known in history as Zwinglians, 
who, in the time of Edward VI, brought England, 
in the second Prayer Book of that reign, as far 
towards belittling the Presence of Christ in the 
Holy Sacrament as she has ever gone. The Bread 
and Wine, after consecration, are only vivid 
symbols, pictures, illustrations, to recall the fact 
of Christ’s death for His people. 

Some explained our Lord as God in a human 
body; God, being present, was thought naturally 
to swamp the human soul. The body, as far as the 
outward senses went, could be seen and heard and 
touched, but the real Jesus Christ was nothing but 
divine. This is not unlike the Roman Catholic 
explanation that after consecration the accidents 
remain, but the substance is swallowed up by the 
divine; there is nothing but the Body and Blood 
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of Christ. In so far as this metaphysical explana- 
tion is held by any mind with logical exactness it 
destroys the nature of a sacrament, the essence 
of which is the expression of the spiritual by means 
of the material, not by changing the substance 
of the material into the substance of the spiritual. 

Attempts were made to avoid both these 
mistakes. Some thought of our Lord’s divinity 
and humanity, as, so to speak, two ‘things’ side by 
side in one body, not really connected with one 
another; so that He sometimes acted and felt as 
man, and sometimes as God. And the Lutheran 
view of the elements on the one side, and of the 
Body and Blood of Christ on the other, is not very 
different: The spiritual substance is contained 
‘in’ or ‘with’ the substance of the Bread and Wine. 
But the expression of the spiritual by means of the 
material instruments is something which our 
minds cannot define. 

It is quite true that we can get Christ into us by 
other means. As we have seen, the sacramental 
and what we think of as purely spiritual stand 
side by side, each equally necessary. Being body 
and soul, we constantly use both methods, outward 
and inward. 

It is a meal, then, of personal intercourse with 
Christ, and it is a means by which we receive Him 
so that our body and soul are preserved unto 
everlasting life. But if it is a meal, it is also much 
more. S. Paul said that at the Holy Communion 
‘ye do show—proclaim—the Lord’s death till He 
come.’ If you met with someone who did not 
know of the Bible or of Christian tradition, and 
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you told him that you were going to a meal in 
order to proclaim the Lord’s death, he might well 
wonder how a meal could proclaim anyone’s 
death. We understand it because our Lord did not 
say only ‘This is My Body,’ ‘This is My Blood,’ but 
He broke the Bread, and poured out the Wine which 
He identified with His Body and Blood. ‘My 
Body which is given for you,’ and ‘my Blood 
which is shed for you’ meant to the disciples at the 
moment ‘which is just going to be given’ and 
‘shed.’ Christ Himself, therefore, connected the 
meal with His death. 

And He taught that His death was a Sacrifice 
for a tremendous purpose. At Sinai, Moses offered 
sacrifice, and sprinkled blood on the people, and 
said ‘This is the blood of the covenant.’ And 
according to S. Mark, who has probably preserved 
the earliest form of His words that we possess 
(already noted in Chap. II), our Lord said ‘This 
is My Blood of the Covenant.’ And then He said 
it was ‘for the remission of sins.’ Every time we 
sin we break God’s covenant, and it needs to be 
established again by a fresh offering on our part, 
and renewed forgiveness on His. How can people 
be made to see that the Holy Communion is not a 
pious act for good people? It is the service for 
sinners who want forgiveness. Of course if anyone 
does not want forgiveness he ought not to come; 
but if he does, there it is for him. 

But we are carried inevitably from point to 
point. The war has made us accustomed to the 
idea of memorials. A war memorial is an abiding 
expression of thankfulness to God for the men who 
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shed their blood that we might live. And since 
our Lord expressly connected the Holy Communion 
with His death for us, it is only right and natural 
that we should do as He said, and use it as an 
abiding memorial of Him, to thank God that 
His Son shed His Blood that we might live. One 
would have thought that every Christian would 
want to take part in it. But there is a further 
point. Suppose that a town erected a statue of a 
man who had done great public service, and 
erected it, as has sometimes been done, in his life- 
time, then the memorial would include an abiding 
expression of thankfulness to him personally. And 
since Christ is alive, and present at our meal of 
fellowship with Him and with each other, the 
memorial is, in the same way, an abiding expression 
of thankfulness to Him personally. But if He is 
alive and present, the thanks can be given Him 
directly, in words. There is an instance of the 
spiritual and sacramental side by side. On the 
one hand there are utterances of thanksgiving— 
the Sursum Corda, and the Sanctus, and the Gloria 
in Excelsis—which are spiritual utterances from 
the heart, but we also have the outward, sacra- 
mental act of thanksgiving. This has led to the 
beautiful old Greek word Eucharist. But while 
we use the Greek word, we preserve also a very 
ancient Hebrew idea. The Hebrews had a word 
which meant ‘a sacrifice consisting in thanksgiving.’ 
The thanks is something in itself that can be 
brought as an offering. A sacrifice does not always 
involve the death of an animal or person. Any 
offering or present to God is ‘made sacred’; that is 
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the meaning of sacrifice. So in our Prayer Book 
we ask God to ‘accept this our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving,’ i.e. the whole Eucharist, outward 
act and spiritual thought. 

But again, a memorial to express gratitude looks 
only at what has been done in the past; but our 
Eucharist would not do us much good unless it also 
looked forward into the future. Christ died in the 
past for all men, but all men, one by one through 
the ages of the future, must do their part in getting 
the benefits for themselves. It is impossible to 
thank Him for His Passion as a bare historical 
event in the past; we must plead that we and all 
His whole Church may receive the benefits of His 
Passion. The sacrifice includes not only thanks- 
giving, but also an asking for atonement through 
Christ’s death. To offer the sacrifice and to plead 
the virtue of the one sacrifice in the past mean 
exactly the same thing. 

We are necessarily led, however, to the further 
truth, which S. Paul did so much to make clear 
to us, that the Christ who is alive is the Life of His 
Body the Church; He expresses Himself by means 
of that Body. Any action done by your body is 
done by you, the inner personal Self. If you write 
something, which is it that writes—your hand or 
you? Itisimpossible to separate them in thought. 
And it is not less impossible to separate in thought 
Christ and His Body, or Christ and any member 
of His Body. Thus when we plead Christ’s sacrifice 
it is Christ in us that pleads. His action in the 
spiritual sphere and ours in the earthly sphere are 
literally inseparable. In Heb. ix. 24 it says that 
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Christ entered into heaven itself, now to appear 
before the presence of God for us. The appearing 
before the presence of God is the appearing of ‘a 
Lamb as it had been slain’; in the presence of God 
He Himself is a perpetual memorial of His Passion. 
And to appear ‘for us’ isnot to appear instead of us. 
What we do, as His Body, and what He does, are 
inseparably one—the presentation of the memorial, 
the offering of the past sacrifice, the pleading for 
atonement. We doit spiritually whenever we pray 
for forgiveness or help or blessing through Jesus 
Christ, or in the name of, or for the sake of, or by 
the merits of, Jesus Christ. But we do it sacra- — 
mentally by the continual Eucharistic act of the 
whole Church. 

But lastly, and in strict logical accord with what 
has been said, if He and His Body are one and 
inseparable, this presentation of Him is at the same 
time the presentation of ourselves, our souls and 
bodies, to be a reasonable, holy and living sacrifice, 
both as one Body and as individuals. It is the 
sacrament of intercession as well as the obtaining 
of atonement. Once have it clear in our minds 
that, in the true ideal of Christianity, He and we are 
indivisibly and for ever one, and we can under- 
stand something of the ‘unsearchable riches’ which 
the Father lavishes upon the son when he comes 
home. 
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